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In response to many requests an entirely new edition of this 
always popular little prayer-book has been completed and will 
be issued during September. While retaining most of the 
original features which have endeared it to generations of 
Catholic youth in our colleges and schools, a judicious re- 
arrangement and a slightly larger format has enabled the 
editor to add several new prayers to the Sacred Heart, Our 
Lady, and various patron saints. A new departure is the in- 
clusion of a number of liturgical hymns, a change altogether 
in accordance with the mind of the Church. An original 
drawing by ‘‘Robin”’ forms a delightful frontispiece, and the 
little book is strongly and attractively bound. 





Prices, in various bindings, 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The European Crisis 

NY hour, so acute is the crisis, may determine whether 
A« international community can still hope to attain 

peace under a system of law, or is to lapse again into 
the anarchy from which the untold sacrifices of the Great War 
barely rescued it. A major State of Europe has claimed to 
be judge in her own cause and, heedless of the inevitable and 
injurious repercussions which her headstrong action must 
cause in this crowded world, has invoked the horrible weapon 
of war against a relatively weak and barbarous nation for the 
redress of grievances which she will not formally define. By 
the concessions which France and Great Britain offered on 
behalf of Abyssinia in Paris on August 18th, the last vestiges 
of justification for the Italian campaign were swept away. On 
the grounds alleged in the Italian Press, no Christian moralist, 
it seems to us, could justify Italy’s attack on any independent 
nation, not to speak of a fellow-member of the League. Such 
of her aims as are righteous—the establishing of frontier- 
security, reparation for admitted injuries, the fulfilment of 
genuine contracts—can be abundantly secured by League 
action and without the use of armed force. Other motives— 
revenge for Adowa, contempt for a lower culture, desire to ex- 
ploit undeveloped wealth, and to have, for trade purposes, a 
practical suzerainty over a free people—are plainly immoral, 
nor can they be defended by the riposte, only too well- 
grounded, that other empires in former times have expanded 
by the practice of the like iniquities. The point is that Italy 
is deliberately contemplating this ‘‘imperial’’ disregard of 
national rights in a world which has covenanted, by a whole 
series of universal and particular agreements, to abandon such 
procedure ; in spite of her pledged word she has, in this matter, 
adopted again the discredited pre-War mentality. We grant 
that no other ‘‘colonial’’ empire can rebuke her without don- 
ning the white sheet, but, that supposed, all have a right and 
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a duty to protest against this return to the jungle-system on 
the part of one of the States on which civilization rests. 


The Duty of the Christian Citizen 


ND, apart from Governments, all Christians are in their 

degree under similar obligations. Through their Govern- 
ments they have taken these solemn pledges against invasion 
of national rights and, when these mutual undertakings are in 
danger, they should loudly assert their support of them. Of 
course, in States where natural liberties of speech are forcibly 
suppressed, this cannot be expected : all the more reason for 
action where men still are free. The matter is of the utmost 
importance, for, if the Italian resolve to invade Abyssinia is 
not justified, then its fulfilment will be nothing short of murder 
and brigandage on a huge scale; to condone which by silence 
when protest is possible is to share in its guilt. The sober 
summary of the case against Italy printed by The Times on 
August 19th goes nowhere beyond the facts, yet is terrible in 
its simple gravity : 

Italy has_rights in Abyssinia and she has grievances 
against the Ethiopian Government. No one has attempted 
to deny that. But there is nothing whatever to be said in 
extenuation of the methods she has employed for the re- 
dress of her grievances. Italy has signed the Covenant 
of the League. She has bound herself by the Kellogg 
Pact not to use war as an instrument of policy. The 
machinery of the League was at her disposal for the peace- 
ful righting of any wrongs she may have. She has 
ignored her pledges and contemptuously flouted the 
League. 

When we add to that indictment the fact that it was mainly 
Italy which brought about the admission of Abyssinia to the 
League, in September, 1923, its seriousness is greatly in- 
creased. The tearing up of treaties inaugurated the Great 
War, but that act, outside Germany and her associates, met 
with universal reprobation. It was characteristic of the evil 
political philosophy called Prussianism which makes the wel- 
fare of the State the sole norm of morality. It has returned 
with seven other devils to the Reich to-day. We had hoped 
that the Catholic religion professed by the Italian nation 
would, in spite of Fascism, have kept its Government free 
from that poison, but seemingly we have been sadly mistaken. 
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The Fascist, the Nazi, the Bolshevik all spring from the 
same diabolical root—the deification of the civil power. Fas- 
cism as a reaction from Communism has its attractions, but 
Catholics, at any rate, should be alive to the evil at its heart. 


The Last Hope of Liberty 


T is surely strange that the only major nations in Europe, 
| Mts the citizens still have power to restrain their 
Governments from wrong courses, are the two democracies, 
France and Great Britain. The German Catholic cannot pre- 
vent the Pagan antics of the despots who rule him. The 
Italian Catholic can do nothing to abate the megalomania of 
his rulers, although they are on the eve of plunging his country 
into the crime of wanton aggression. Only in the lands which 
essentially retain liberty of association, freedom of criticism, 
respect for conscience, an independent Press, can the citizen, 
to whom the State belongs, really exercise ultimate control 
over its activities at home and abroad; only in those lands 
are citizen-rights not a concession from the State, and State 
rights are in their exercise determined by the citizens. We 
indeed complain about Government encroachments, the 
growth of bureaucracy, the influence of irresponsible wealth— 
eternal vigilance is the price of our liberty ; but it is substan- 
tially maintained. And around these champions of ordered 
freedom are grouped almost all the minor States, whose only 
hope of national security lies in general co-operation. The 
future of freedom in Europe is in the hands, in the united and 
strong policies, of these two Powers, which, despite the Press- 
polemics which often disturb the surfaces of their relations 
and the occasional divergence of their immediate aims, are 
fundamentally at one in their conception of the principles of 
international order. Can they prevail against the relapse into 
Caesarism, from which Christianity originally freed the world, 
and which has returned so disastrously to Russia, Germany 
and Italy? That is the question of the hour—nay, of the 
moment. And we should have better hope of a favourable 
solution, if the great democracy of the Western hemisphere 
could be counted, more than informally, on the side of Eng- 
land and France. It would be, indeed, paradoxical if America, 
which almost destroyed the collective system at its birth by 
rejecting any direct share in it, were now, by implementing 
the Kellogg Pact, to prove the salvation of that system. But 
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so far its Government has done no more than express a Pious 
wish for the preservation of peace. What the States regard 
as a practical repudiation of war-debts by the European 
nations has apparently quenched any further desire for over- 
seas adventure. 


A National Right to Expand? 


O, in spite of the unescapable interdependence of nations 

and the certainty of deeper industrial depression in the 
event of a new war, it is probable that Europe this time will be 
left by the States to solve its own political quarrels. As on 
the eve of the war of 1914—ominous precedent !—all the Eng- 
lish opposition parties and the Dominion representatives were 
lately called into counsel by the Government. We wonder 
whether the question which lies at the root of Italian intransi- 
gence came in any shape before them, viz., that country’s lack 
of overseas possessions and a national outlet for its superfluous 
population. In the ‘‘Scramble for Africa,’’ it came too late 
into the field and had to be content with the leavings of the 
rest—a liberal stretch of the Libyan desert and two unhealthy 
and unfertile regions on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
These, with Rhodes and a few Aegean islands, are all the over- 
seas possessions of this great Mediterranean State. Even little 
Portugal can boast of flourishing colonies about thirty times 
its own bulk, not only in Asia but also and especially in Africa, 
whilst both Belgium and Holland are great colonial Powers. 
Now, we cannot deny the reasonableness of Italian aspirations 
after territorial expansion of the sort; on the other hand, the 
fact remains that there is no land left on the face of the globe 
which is not, some way or other, in effective occupation. The 
time surely has come when those States who control more of 
the earth’s surface than they can use should, by international 
agreement of some sort, ‘“‘let out’’ part of it to the less 
favoured. There are huge tracts of land in Australia, Canada 
and British Africa for instance, which are practically ‘‘empty.”’ 
This ‘‘maldistribution of territorial wealth,’’ which of course 
concerns Germany and Japan as well, has been lately dis- 
cussed in the Times, which states the problem thus (August 
10th) ‘‘As an Imperial Power, we control vast spaces of empty 
territory under the eyes of Powers clamouring for space with 
all the zest and vigour of second youth,’’ adding—‘‘popula- 
tion difficulties, like so many pressing problems, cry for inter- 
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national action, if they are not to be solved by force. And 
who is to take the initiative, the nation with the space or the 
nation with the numbers?’’ It is the spectacle of the British 
Commonwealth, comfortably embracing one quarter of the 
habitable globe, that make the warnings and counsels of its 
statesmen sound so annoying in the ears of Italy. The Haves 
are considered to be somewhat complacently lecturing the 
Have-nots ! 


The Sword no Remedy 


NTERNATIONAL co-operation or an appeal to the 

sword? The futility of the latter process must be obvious 
to all whose minds are not swayed by prejudice or passion. 
Granted that Italy crushes and enslaves the hapless, if not 
blameless, Ethiopians, she will surely lose rather than gain 
prestige, plunge more deeply into economic straits, arouse 
against her the deep hostility of the coloured races everywhere, 
and destroy in Europe for generations the last possibility of a 
return to prosperity. No wonder Christians are aghast at such 
blind selfishness and at the levity, or apathy, with which the 
prospect of a recurrence of war is treated in many quarters. 
The outraged feelings of Mr. George Lansbury caused him 
(Times, August 19th) to suggest that Christendom should 
proclaim a ‘‘Truce of God”’ and, with a fine disregard of all 
other considerations, to ask the Anglican Archbishops to ap- 
peal to His Holiness the Pope to lead such a crusade for peace. 
The impracticability of that scheme need not obscure the deep 
Christian sentiments that prompted it. Yet, if Mr. Lansbury 
had been aware of it, the Pope had already in so many words 
condemned the use of the sword for selfish economic ends, 
and would doubtless do more, except that his children in 
Italy live under a despotism which forbids any expression 
of views not favoured by Government. Any attempt at an 
independent utterance on their part would be met by a merci- 
less persecution. Our own Archbishop (Times, August 23rd) 
whilst welcoming Mr. Lansbury’s plea ‘‘with the deepest sym- 
pathy’’ and, not obscurely hinting his own reprobation of an 
[talian-Abyssinian war, points out how strenuously the pres- 
ent and late Popes have laboured through the only means 
open to them in the cause of peace. What was the result of 
the summons issued to all nations at the end of the Holy Year 
to assemble at Lourdes, but a Peace Congress? Although 
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“faith and prayer’’ when action is also possible, are, as Mr. 
Lansbury says, ‘“‘not enough,’’ they count much more than 
we are prone to realize. As for condemning the Italian 
Government off-hand, the Pope as Head of the Church and 
Vicar of Him, who, though Lord and Master of all, refused to 
settle secular disputes, has no mission to sit in judgment 
upon the quarrels of nations, unless on the rare occasions 
when they are formally submitted to his decision by the con- 
testants themselves. But what he can do—arouse his children 
throughout the world to keep on ‘‘storming Heaven’’ for peace 
and justice—that he does incessantly and not without fruit. 


No Cause for Despair 


N view of the practical abandonment, by the secular Press 

and by many politicians, of the Christian ideal of inter- 
national charity and union, our chief danger at the moment is 
“‘defeatism,’’ a despair of escaping the dangers that threaten 
civilization, a conviction that it is useless to struggle any more 
for that reasonable system of collectivity wherein each nation 
will seek its well-being in the welfare of the whole. It is an 
attitude which, however difficult to avoid, is really suicidal, 
as tending to hasten the very evils it apprehends. And it is 
particularly out of place in a Christian who ought to know 
that all things are in the hands of Providence, and that the 
most autocratic of the world rulers—a Stalin, a Hitler, a Mus- 
solini—can do nothing beyond the limits fixed by the wisdom 
of God. The Almighty will, when He pleases, ‘‘scatter the 
people who desire war’’ ; accordingly, so far from yielding to 
the pessimism which the seeming inadequacy of peace-efforts 
tends to engender, our confidence in God should grow in pro- 
portion to our sense of our own feebleness. After all, those 
who are so senseless and criminal as really to want war are 
relatively few. The peoples, even in Italy and Germany, 
know that their real welfare lies in peace. And so, in arraign- 
ing Italy’s Abyssinian projects as in the circumstances 
criminal, we are far from condemning a people whose fame 
is assured for ever as the chief source of our civilization. 
Knowing the fundamental incompatibility of Fascism with 
the principles of the Catholic Faith, we can feel only sympathy 
with the vast compulsorily-silenced majority of the country, 
hustled, willynilly, into a perilous and equivocal enterprise 
by an unwise and headstrong Government. 
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The Cambridge Summer School 
ANY more pages than we can spare would be needed 
barely to chronicle the various Catholic gatherings that 

assemble about the beginning of August, at home and abroad, 

bent on promoting in different ways the Catholic philosophy 
of life ; still, the significance of just a few may be briefly indi- 
cated. An exceptionally large number of the faithful met to 
discuss at Cambridge a subject of burning interest in the 
modern world—the relations between Church and State. This 
is a matter which, ever since Parliament’s rejection of the re- 
vised Book of Common Prayer, has been examined by a 
special committee appointed by the Anglican Archbishops, 
which presented its Report last June. When that Report is 
published, we trust that it will not be at variance in any respect 
with the exhaustive analysis to which the question was sub- 
jected at Cambridge by the Catholic experts there, whose re- 
jection of every form of Totalitarianism and every vestige of 

Erastianism was complete. We need the help of all the Chris- 

tian forces to keep the Absolute State in check. 


The C.S.G. at Oxford 

T Oxford the Annual Summer School of the C.S.G. was 

both enjoyable and instructive. Its main object, as that 
of the Guild itself, is to arouse in Catholics an intelligent in- 
terest in the principles of sociology—the science that should 
come more home to us than any other, for it concerns the helps 
and the hindrances to a decent and stable livelihood. But 
every year that passes seems to accentuate the apathy of the 
great majority of Catholics in this regard. The Guild which 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last September has 
never had the support which the importance of its work de- 
serves. Catholics of means, who are more concerned with its 
success than any others, for they will be the first to suffer 
should Communism prevail, have for the most part ignored it. 
Consequently, it has grown but little during its twenty-six 
years and, because of its slender membership—never more 
than 2,800—and inadequate funds, has not accomplished a 
tithe of the work that it sees to be necessary and possible. 


Why the C.S.G. is unsupported 
ANY attempts have been made to explain this singular 
neglect of an institution the successful functioning of 

which is so important both for the Church and for the State, 
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formed, as it was, to further objects which have been for long 
the burden of Papal exhortations. It may be urged : ‘there are 
so many Catholic societies; the Catholic body is small and 
scattered ; sociology in the abstract is a dry subject; in my 
case, the study of it cannot lead to anything,’ and soon. The 
truth is that sociology—the means of living and thriving in 
community, the practical application to social relations of the 
law of charity—is the most vital and interesting and actual of 
all studies but, being generally neglected in schools, when our 
scholars go out into the world, they are apt to acquiesce in 
things as they find them, without troubling to inquire what, 
according to the teaching of their Faith, is wrong with their 
surroundings. Yet their “opposite numbers’’ in other camps 
are being drilled from early years in their pestilent social 
creeds. In her Good Friday liturgy, the Church reproaches 
St. Peter for choosing to go to sleep just when Judas was par- 
ticularly wide-awake. And so our comfortable rentiers and 
members of the professional classes go about their personal 
business, heedless of the incessant activities of those who are 
plotting their overthrow. And the worst consequence of their 
neglect of social justice is that the Communist, with some show 
of reason, is able to identify the Church with those social 
abuses which her members so easily condone. That danger 
is even more evident in America where social abuses are more 
inveterate and where, by all showing, the average Catholic is 
more indifferent to the social implications of his faith. Side 
by side with those records of widespread activity in religious 
matters to which we are always glad to call attention, come re- 
ports of the incredible ignorance shown by the educated— 
who yet have such periodicals as America, The Commonweal, 
The Sign and others to inform them—of the loud, clear and in- 
sistent voice from the Vatican insisting on the need of drastic 
reform in the Capitalist system which has misgoverned in- 
dustry for so long. 


The Unenlightened Catholic Capitalist 

T may be that the Roosevelt reforms, aimed essentially at 

a better distribution of wealth, and at curbing the excessive 
power of money over the destinies of the multitude, have 
closed the minds of Catholic Capitalists as a class to the teach- 
ing of the Church. They are fighting, as they conceive it, for 
their ‘‘rights,’’ and must needs resent being asked to consider 
whether those ‘‘rights’’ are compatible with Christian justice 
and charity. Usury in the sense condemned by the Church 
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is so much a matter of habit and tradition in the commercial 
world that to free oneself from it calls for a real sacrifice, per- 
haps an entire reversal of practice. Meanwhile, the League 
for Social Justice, according to its inspiring Social Justice Bul- 
letin, continues to preach economic morality amongst the edu- 
cated, whilst the poor have its gospel preached to them by 
Miss Dorothy Day and her colleagues who produce the 
monthly Catholic Worker and have recently taken to issuing 
a mimeographed 8-page leaflet as news-bulletin of the ‘‘Cam- 
pion Propaganda Committee’’—a growing group of those as- 
sociated with Miss Day in her manifold social activities. One 
admires the practical piety of all these efforts, which aim at 
showing that religion is the backbone of life and that the ser- 
vice of man is intimately bound up with the service of God, 
and the care with which they distinguish between the good 
which is in Communism and the wrong motive and outlook 
on which it is based. 


Why Catholics become Communists 


E mentioned last June in these pages certain French 

and Belgian periodicals, purporting to be edited by 
Catholics in the interests of the Catholic worker but showing 
unmistakable signs of Bolshevik inspiration. La Terre Nou- 
velle in France, for instance, speaks for the ‘‘revolutionary 
Christians’’ and is definitely anti-clerical, interpreting the 
Papal Encyclicals, not to say the Bible itself, to support its 
own curious blend of Catholicity and Marxism. The Dossiers 
de l’Action Populaire for August 1st and 15th gives, in criti- 
cizing this paper, an appalling picture of the results of self- 
emancipation from ecclesiastical guidance in matters of Faith 
and morals. The existence of journals of this kind—‘‘foes 
within the gates’’—emphasizes the need for all Catholics, em- 
ployers as well as workers, to dissociate themselves openly 
and speedily from every form of social injustice, for thousands 
of young, ill-informed Catholics are being seduced into the 
ranks of Communism by seeing no difference in industrial 
affairs, between the conduct of their fellow-believers and that 
of the worshippers of Mammon. 


Dockers’ English? 
NE feature of these U.S.A. workers’ papers is the skill 


with which their reading-matter is presented, as regards 
both vocabulary and grammatical form, so as readily to reach 
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the intelligence of those who are unaccustomed to abstract 
thinking and technical terms. Oneof the speakers at theC.S.G. 
school complained that much of its literature was too difficult 
“for the dockers he met.’’ This is a danger against which the 
British Catholic Worker, the August number of which carries 
a letter of approval from the Archbishop of Westminster, is 
not sufficiently on its guard. Although, in these days of uni- 
versal newspaper reading, the city worker at least will have a 
fairly large vocabulary, his rural brother and the young in 
both town and country will still be grateful for simpler fan- 
guage. Apropos, a Professor at the Cambridge Orthological 
Institute has selected a vocabulary of 850 words which he 
claims are all that are necessary for everyday intercourse, in 
proof of which he writes more than a column of The Times 
(June 11, 1935) explaining this ‘‘Basic English’’ in language 
which seems adequate enough until one learns with surprise 
at the end that it does not extend beyond this vocabulary. The 
result is certainly great clearness and, if the system could be 
applied to sociological pamphlets and newspapers, the mind 
of the worker might be got at without any risky resort to 
*‘dockers’ language.”’ 


The Catholic Workers’ College 


N no way is the indifference of the British Catholic em- 

ployer, not only to the furtherance of social justice but also 
to his own ultimate interests, more clearly exhibited than in 
his failure to contribute to the support of that admirable off- 
shoot of the C.S.G.—the Catholic Workers’ College at Ox- 
ford. Since it has no endowments, the students sent thither 
to be trained in Catholic ethics and social doctrine must needs 
be maintained by bursaries but, although two or three well-to- 
do Catholics have at times provided maintenance for workers 
there, the bulk of the students have always been supported by 
the slender contributions of the comparatively poor. Again, 
non-Catholics have exhibited greater zeal for the education of 
the worker. Ruskin Hall and the Workers’ Educational As 
sociation have long been at work, giving their clients the best 
that they have got, which obviously, where religion and 
morals are concerned, is not what Catholics want. The Lon- 
don Council of the C.S.G.,* unwilling to be any longer sur- 
passed by the Provinces in providing a Scholarship at the 
College, is at present engaged in raising the necessary funds 


1 Hon. Treasurer, H. G. L. Hussey, 3 St. Mary’s Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
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(200 for a two years course) and in selecting a suitable candi- 
date. (The Fund is dedicated to St. Thomas More, who was 
a Londoner and moreover a brilliant pioneer in social studies.) 
But the needs of the Church demand not a haphazard few but 
a large and steady succession of men trained to lead in shop 
and trade union: for as the Pope has declared in ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno’’—‘‘Undoubtedly the first and immediate 
apostles of the working men must be working men them- 
selves.”’ 


Other Societi 


HERE is little room left to mention the many other en- 

couraging manifestations of Catholic activities during 
this last month. The S.V.P. whose beneficent work is none 
the worse for being so hidden and which will soon, it is hoped, 
reach a total of 1,000 Conferences in England, met at Chester 
for three days in the first week of August, and discussed a 
variety of important subjects connected with its ideals. A 
well-inspired gathering of historical experts and students held 
at Truro from July goth to August Ist a series of lectures in 
West-Country Church History. The West has hitherto 
rather lain outside the general scope of Catholic interest, al- 
though it possesses, in Buckfast and Downside, active centres 
of scholarly activity, and this new departure is to be welcomed. 
The Faith died out in Devon and Cornwall, as it did in Wales, 
rather through inanition than through positive apostasy, and 
it may yet return by way of true history. The annual French 
‘Semaine Sociale,’’ which met this year at Angers from July 
21st to July 28th, discussed a topic of much Catholic interest, 
the corporative organization of States, which from its super- 
ficial resemblance in some respects to Fascism needs careful 
analysis and application. At Brussels on July 29th was opened 
the annual international conference of the ‘“‘Catholic Union 
of Social Service,’’ attended by delegates from twenty-five 
countries, including our own and the U.S.A., the chief note 
of which was the danger arising from the growth of bureau- 
cracy. 


Progress of the Kulturkampf 


HE rulers of Germany, driven mad perhaps by their 
tribal gods, seem bent on self-destruction by trying to 
destroy the indefectible Church, the membership of which 
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embraces about one-third of their citizens. Step by step, the 
rights of full citizenship are being taken from those whose re. 
ligious convictions, to say nothing of their reasons, compel 
them to reject the claims of the Absolute State. The Jews 
have been given no choice: even those of German descent 
have been banished or are turned into aliens in their own 
country. With the Christians the process is slower. The 
Lutherans, weakened by division, are yet putting up a stub. 
born resistance to absorption by the State, but they suffer from 
being national in organization, and to that extent isolated 
from Christendom. The Catholics, with a definite faith and 
morality often at variance with the Nazi ideal, and strong in 
their solidarity in space and time, must either be accepted 
as they are or crushed by main force. In the strength and 
consistency of their principles, and of their very considerable 
numbers, they can face with assurance any frontal attack, so 
they are being gradually and indirectly deprived of their civil 
rights. In spite of the Concordat guaranteeing freedom of 
conscience and religious education, endeavours are being 
made to force them into anti-Catholic organizations like the 
Hitler Youth, to make them approve of political doctrines 
such as the entire supremacy of the State, or to submit to im- 
moral practices like that of sterilization, by all kinds of pres- 
sure. Nearly every day there is recorded some penal measure 
or some ominous threat directed against the preaching or prac- 
tice of the Catholic Faith, either by those who are avowed 
pagans like Rosenberg, or State-idolaters like Goring, men 
who are the nominees of Herr Hitler, who is accordingly re- 
sponsible for their conduct. The Vatican has vigorously pro- 
tested, and no doubt the hierarchy at their Fulda meeting 
this month will make the Catholic position perfectly clear. 
But it is hard to fight an unscrupulous despotism which has 
abolished freedom of speech and of the Press, and, setting 
itself above the law, exercises at will every means of terrorism. 
The cruel and unjust proscription of German Jews has rightly 
roused against the Nazis the wrath of the Jewish community 
in every land. Should Herr Hitler allow this new Kultur- 
kampf to continue, he will not only paralyse his own country’s 
internal recovery, but deprive her of the sympathy and sup- 
port of the universal Church. An ominous sign of a change for 
the worse is that the Fiihrer himself, who has hitherto left 
such things to his underlings, has begun to indulge in anti- 
clerical sneers. 
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WHY FOREIGN MISSIONS? 


E periodically receive letters from abroad saying : 

W ‘Please stir up more enthusiasm among your uni- 

versity students about the Foreign Missions.’’ One, 
whom we cannot disregard, has recently forwarded to us 
such an appeal from Prague, where ‘‘Pax Romana’’ is to have 
its annual reunion this summer. Before asking ourselves in 
what ways this enthusiasm could be stirred up, we may begin 
by asking why it does not already exist, at least to the extent 
to which it does in, say, Belgium, Germany or France. 

First, perhaps inevitably, distant Missions have been felt 
as but the fringes of our real work, which is, ‘‘the conversion 
of England.’’ We cannot take away men, and above all 
money, from that. Another form of this objection, more 
sophisticated, is ‘‘We ought not to do anything for remote 
races, so long as a single slum remains in England! Especi- 
ally as we hear that Natives make bad Christians—anyone 
would rather have a ‘raw Native’ for a servant than a convert. 
Besides—why disturb their simple ancestral beliefs? We 
only increase their responsibilities and their chances of com- 
mitting sin.”’ 

Next, we have amongst us very few men who have first- 
hand knowledge, enabling them to speak in a convincing way. 
I remember that for years I used to receive those suppliant 
letters—‘‘Please arouse enthusiasm, etc.’’—but apart from 
anything else, I had to say: ‘‘But how can 1? I know no- 
thing about them. I have not visited a single foreign mis- 
sion.”” Even now, after so short a stay in Africa, I feel very 
ashamed of lecturing about what I so cursorily saw. Still, 
I do not now feel a fraud, as I should have before that visit, 
and as I should now, did I undertake to lecture upon Chinese 
Missions. Again, ex-missionaries themselves are often too 
exhausted to go round lecturing ; and, they are very often men 
who, after a lifetime of doing humdrum yet heroic things, are 
temperamentally quite unfitted for talking about them. We 
remember one very fine missionary who lectured to us in a 
college about his experiences. The lecture was extinguish- 
ingly dull, partly because he was unskilled as a talker, and 
also because what he really admired was a Town, and in nine- 
tenths of the slides that we saw, the most prominent object 
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was a band-stand! Further, if an ex-missionary has any 
strength left, he is usually given a whole-time job, and can 
afford neither time nor money to go round lecturing. Cer. 
tainly we could mention fine exceptions. The late Father 
Collingridge, to whom we were bound by many a tie of 
friendship, used every moment of his last leave, sick as he was, 
for preaching and speaking about Rhodesia, and he confided 
to me how heart-breaking he found the work, not because 
people were not generous (though for a long time he thought 
he would get not so much as his return fare and I had to beg 
a preliminary ‘‘fiver’’ in order to enable him to get about 
within England), but because he felt sure they were not see. 
ing the point. Others, still alive, I will not name: but it is 
obvious that they cannot immobilize themselves in any one 
university and coach such students even as were willing to 
join a mission-study-club, in what they ought to know and 
care about. 

But, we keep hearing, if you cannot describe several Mis- 
sions owing to having visited them only briefly, and will not 
draw on your imagination and hearsay in order to describe 
others that you have not seen, can you not interest people 
in the theory of the Missions; in the science of Missiology? 
The answer to that, I think, is that the English are never 
very interested in theories, and, above all, that, till quite 
lately, it never occurred to us to think of Missions as in- 
volved in theories or as susceptible of scientific treatment. I 
hope I am neither unkind nor frivolous if I suggest that, say, 
twenty-five years ago, if a man were sent to a foreign mis- 
sion, it was often because he was judged to lack qualities 
making for success at home, in, for example, a college or a 
parish. We can at any rate safely say that there was no 
special preparation for the Missions, save exhortations to 
keep yourself fit, ‘‘for you will have to endure many a hard- 
ship,’’ and others of a moral or spiritual sort, such as, ‘‘You 
may have to put up with much loneliness, bad food, and 
monotony,”’ but, ‘‘think how glorious it is to give the Faith 
of Christ to those who sit in darkness.’’ Even men who were 
actually working in the mission-field (veterans to whom I 
have most sincerely tried to pay homage many a time in 
‘African Angelus’’), often took no interest in what would 
not only have been of extreme value scientifically, such as 
folk-lore, but would have assisted them, I am sure, not a 
little in their actual work. I remember meeting a priest whom 
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I could not esteem more highly than I do, and with whom I 
spent delightful days, who discovered for the first time, while 
I was actually there, that the African Native believed above 
all in “‘spirits.’’? Yet that fact explained half of what puzzled 
him : when instructing a convert, he ought to have been able 
to take it into account at every turn; and even when dealing 
with a convert of some standing, he would have been wise to 
examine what might not still survive, and be operating, in 
the back of the mind of such an one. Reverting in one’s 
memory to those days, it really seems hardly credible that a 
man should have been sent out, not only without any know- 
ledge of the languages concerned, of which he could have 
grasped the “‘mechanics,”’ so to say, long before he reached 
his destination, but without any orientation in matters of 
anthropology or comparative religion or ethnology. This 
was, because it did not then occur to anyone that there was 
more to be done than to set forth the Christian Creed to 
pagans whose minds were either ‘‘blank tablets’ or filled with 
falsehoods which had, merely, to be got rid of. 

I have a lurking fear that this sort of thing is, even now, 
but half understood ; and I wish that Father Dubois’s book, 
“Répertoire Africain,’’ could be studied even by those who 
have no least intention of going to any foreign mission, if 
only that they might realize what is the magnitude of the 
problem and the manifold complexity of the enterprise. 

These, then, and other reasons suggest themselves as ex- 
plaining why we, in this island, take so little interest in Mis- 
sions, with the result that far too much territory, where Eng- 
lish is spoken and English influence is predominant, should 
have to be supplied by Poles, Belgians, Italians—anyone, 
in short, rather than by Englishmen. The Holy Father has 
said that bishops must not hold back those who have mis- 
sionary vocations, whatever be the needs of their dioceses. 
But I cannot feel that there is a very large number of young 
English priests straining at the leash and having to be forcibly 
restrained by episcopal authority : and as for laymen or lay- 
women longing to go to the Missions and to co-operate (as 
non-Catholics do) with the clergy, as teachers, doctors, etc., 
I cannot as yet see many signs of that. 

If institutions like Mill Hill, Freshfield, the houses of the 
White Fathers, not to enumerate women’s Missionary Orders, 
or Dr. Dengel’s heroic undertaking on behalf of medical work 
in the Missions (its English house is ‘‘Mater Christi,’’ in 
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Osterley) are to win their proper sympathy and support, we 
must begin at the beginning, that is, with children. We all 
know how eager children can be, within the work of the 
Holy Childhood, to make their little black baby climb the 
celestial stairs quicker than some rival class can make theirs; 
but that is an affair of pennies ; conveys no information ; in no 
way furnishes the imagination ; and will hardly subsist after 
school-days. We need an immense development of missionary 
literature—practically all anecdotes and pictures—for child- 
ren. If Catholics would inspect the non-Catholic literature 
and illustrations of the Edinburgh House Press, they would 
see how frightfully behindhand they are in that sort of thing. 
But France is by no means behindhand! Not only its pro- 
ductions are quite as good, artistically, as those of Edin- 
burgh House are (and, to my feeling, still more imaginative 
and, in fact, fascinating), but they profit by the sure touch 
of Catholics who, in matters of Faith, know what they are 
talking about. Would that the Missions could produce a 
“Robin” ! We in England owe very much to her enchanting 
designs ; but I would not have her draw, concerning Natives 
and their ways, just what comes into her head. One has 
to know. None the less, it is by way of the imagination that 
we must begin; and The Pylon, for example, the Holy Child 
Congregation’s publication on behalf of its Calabar Mission, 
if not perfect so far as drawings go, is admirable in its selec- 
tion of photographs. No more those perfectly ghastly groups 
of Natives in rows, with petrified faces, representing some 
sodality ; but, true glimpses of “‘life’’ as lived. We like to 
mention that never have we met anyone with so perfect a 
flair for photographing the right thing as Father F. Gits, 
S.J., of Southern Rhodesia. The proof is, that whenever 
we show slides on the screen, taken (without permission !) 
from his photos, they are greeted with instant acclamation. 
The Annual published by the Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary is, again, first rate, but on the whole for adults. 

The next necessity seems to me to be Exhibitions, station- 
ary and perambulatory. We know a priest who devotes much 
attention to this, and he is most wise to do so. The Francis- 
can Missionaries of Mary have a Wax Leper, no less, which, 
exhibited at Dublin, acted as a regular magnet for pleasantly 
horror-stricken throngs. It is quite clear that there are soon 
going to be annual Missionary Weeks in one or another Eng- 
lish town, just as henceforward there probably will be Liturgi- 
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cal ones, Birmingham having shown the way this very year ; 
and, in fact, such "Missionary Weeks or Triduums may be 
regarded as established. Moreover, I should like a Perma- 
nent Missionary Exhibition in each large town, but certainly 
in London. I have worked out the possibility of this, even 
financially! If, as is likely, the plot of land near the Thames 
in Horseferry Road, now in Catholic possession, is soon to 
be developed as a unit, the entire ground-floor of the building 
erected on that quadrangle could be such a museum-exhibi- 
tion, every missionary society operating from England hav- 
ing its section, composed of ‘‘scenes’’ properly lit up (we 
know a theatrical manager who would do it) by lights that 
each would-be inspector could turn on for a penny. This, I 
gather, together with a 3d. entrance fee, should pay for the 
rates of the entire establishment. Everyone leaving West- 
minster Cathedral could be diverted towards that; on great 
occasions, such as solemn ceremonies at that Cathedral, flocks 
of the faithful would go there. Anyhow, such is man’s tem- 
perament that, till the eye be attacked, imagination will not 
move : till emotions be stirred, intelligence will not operate, 
and that is precisely what we want to happen, especially 
among our university students, or indeed all our educated 
Catholics.’ 

Near each ‘‘scene’’ in our Missionary Exhibition, should, 
of course, be literature. Alas, I remember laying a scheme 
for missionary pamphlets before the C.T.S. some years ago; 
but I was told that people simply would not buy missionary 
pamphlets. I should not be surprised if the Holy Father 
were not somewhat shocked by the poverty of our exhibits 
in that line in the 1936 Catholic Press Exhibition in Rome 
which has been entrusted to the capable hands of a C.T.S. 
Committee, but I have no doubt that our present Archbishop 
of Westminster, who has publicly declared himself ‘‘mad on 
missions,”’ will lend the whole weight of his experience and 
authority to the rectifying of this. I do not see that financial 
loss need be expected if the spoken and the written word be 
combined. Apt literature ought always to be available when 
a lecture is given. I feel sure that by now I could have 
sold 10,000 pamphlets on the Rhodesian Missions had any 
been available. Very soon there will be enough about Uganda 
and Kenya; but then, we shall want Mother Kevin home 
again to do the lecturing. Mother M. Osmonde, H.C.J., has 


* See ‘Painting Pictures,’’ by Rev. G. Telford, Clergy Review, July, 1935. 
VOL. CLXVI. o 
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excellent slides and can speak well about Calabar, where the 
Holy Child Congregation has its recently-established Mis. 
sion: what could not the Sacred Heart nuns tell us about 
Egypt, the Congo, or Japan? I think that it should not be 
too difficult to ensure one missionary lecture a year, if not 
each term, in all our university centres. With a little plan. 
ning, and if the lecturer were willing to give two or three 
lectures in the same region, one or two a day, I think ex. 
penses would be well covered all round, and perhaps a little 
earned. 

So far I have but suggested some reasons why we take less 
interest than we should in Missions, and a few methods for 
the rectification of this; but I have not answered the ques- 
tion : ‘‘Why should we rectify our lack of interest in them?” 
I offer one reason only: it is not primarily a religious one, 
though it should be subordinated to spiritual consequences, 
It is rather a ‘‘save-my-own-skin’’ one. 

The Holy Father has insisted that Africa is changing ‘‘with 
whirlwind rapidity.’’ That is true also of the East. ‘“Un- 
changing”’ is the last adjective that we can any more apply 
to it. If national consciousness has wakened up in many a 
part of Europe, or, long ago awake, is now determined to ex- 
press itself, racial consciousness too has been aroused, among 
black, yellow and brown men. This is due largely to our- 
selves, who have taught such men to read, and who have our- 
selves seriously impaired our prestige among them by means 
of Hollywood film displays—not to mention our seeming in- 
ability to conduct intra-Europe quarrels with any semblance 
of dignity or justice. In fact, in Europe there is now no one 
‘‘mind’’: we have no one spiritual gift, common to all of 
us, to offer. We can, then, but exhibit ourselves as traders 
(when not as soldiers), and as peoples among which Com- 
munism is exerting its inflammatory power. At the very 
moment when the Native is becoming most awakened, we are 
ceasing to provide him with anything he thinks worth while; 
indeed, with anything save what is disruptive. He says, 
therefore, that he wishes for nothing European. That a 
thing is, or looks, European, is enough to discredit it, un- 
less it is money or teaches how to make money, or appears 
to be (like education) a privilege that should be possessed 
also by the Native, and can be used for his independence. 
But among the European products he despises is apparently 
to be numbered Christianity, because it is Europeans who im- 
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port it. Therefore, we hear again and again: ‘‘We do not 
want this import. It has been a means of keeping us docile 
in the past. It is, anyway, not indigenous and we prefer to 
do without it.’’ Here, then, are two facts—the ‘‘Native’’ 
world wishes to do without us so soon as it can: and, among 
our assets without which it will want to do, is Christianity. 
Therefore, all who have interests in distant lands have grown 
nervous for their pockets: all who care about Christianity 
see one method only for ensuring its future progress in those 
lands, and that is, the creation of a Native Clergy and Hier- 
archy as rapidly as is consistent with permanence and growth. 

Really, one would sometimes think that the Holy Father, 
who advocates this development so strenuously, despairs of 
further help from Europe and America, were it not that his 
insistence on a Native Clergy is based on a principle— 
namely, that the Catholic Faith is Catholic, and not British, 
French, Italian or anything national or racial. We once read 
a quite sincere yet wildly angry article by a ‘‘Catholic”’ 
Frenchman on the ‘‘Apostasy’’ of the Holy See, due wholly 
to the fact that it no longer accords to France a unique posi- 
tion in the Missions! 

Now I think it is agreed that Catholic teaching, i.e., Catho- 
lic schools, provided always that they keep wholly disen- 
tangled from national militarism and finance, and, of course, 
keep reasonably up to date in their methods, instil, as nothing 
else does, principles of order and discipline (not mere sub- 
servience, and not Europeanization) into native tribes and 
peoples. I would go so far as to say that for the Orient’s 
own sake, for Africa’s own sake, Governments there and here 
should lend their best support to the development of such 
schools. The Times, if I remember right, said that Arch- 
bishop Hinsley’s contribution to this matter was uniquely 
valuable because he had persuaded even home authorities 
that the kind of education to be given to Natives should be 
more truly educative and less merely instructional than they 
had understood. But India, China and Africa are not going 
to hatch that proper kind of education out of their own eggs. 
‘Neutral’? European schools are going to create nothing but 
mental, moral and even political chaos. The first symptom 
of this will be nationalist enterprises ending, if not in blood- 
shed, in extreme bitterness of feeling, like most of what Mr. 
Kadalie has achieved in South Africa, including his own 
personal debacle. Institutions, heavily subsidized by Govern- 
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ments, have been started here and there in S. Africa. They 
were to ‘‘develop the Native along his own lines.’’ He was 
to have gone back to his kraal and in his turn to develop that. 
But the Native wouldn’t go. He preferred towns, and even 
the horrors of ‘‘locations,’’ to his non-Europeanized home: 
and if he did try to improve it—woe to him ! 

Any Catholic, then, who takes the slightest interest even 
in the survival of Europe, let alone the future of other con- 
tinents and the world at large, has to take an interest in— 
ought to be passionately concerned about—the development 
of our Missions. It is not only an affair of saving souls— 
though, if things proceed as they seem to be doing, not even 
(not even!) souls will be save-able, by our apostolate any- 
way—but it is (so it seems to me) an affair of saving the human 
race from a relapse into, first, materialism, and then, as 
Comte Gonzague de Reynold has said, into the jungle and 
the cave. C. C. MARTINDALE. 

Note. The above was written before the author had the pleasure 
of reading the Archbishop of Westminster’s stirring description of 
the African Catholic Missions in The Tablet for August 1oth ; other- 
wise, he would have taken grateful account of that expert ex- 
position. 





Insomnia 


HE drumming pulses throb and beat, 
Dismissing from night’s folded regiment 
That sly deserter, Sleep ; 
From his raiment fitly rent 
His rank’s insignia, since he scorns to keep 
His post when time and circumstance entreat. 


Now through the serried row 

Of hostile hours, his comrades for a space, 

He slinks, hounded by yawns and sighs, 

From the kind task he wantonly denies. 
Fatigue, the cur, yaps at his dragging heel, 
As he traverses slow 

The pitiless ranks, the while, with tireless zeal, 
The drum-taps mark his pace, 

Sounding with dull reiterated beat 

Their scornful measure to a rogue’s retreat. 


L. QUARLES. 
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A JESUIT MANDARIN 
JOHANN ADAM SCHALL, S.J." 


o§ HE recent progress made by Catholicity in the great 


Republic of China, marked by the establishment of 

a native hierarchy by the present Pope in 1926, gives 
additional interest to the early missionary efforts which, 
started over three centuries ago, met for a time an increasing 
measure of success, but were finally almost extinguished, not 
by any crisis in China itself but by the European up- 
heavals at the end of the eighteenth century. The atheistic 
French Revolution and the anti-Christian movement which 
preceded it, cut off for more than a generation the necessary 
supplies of men and material to the Chinese and other Mis- 
sions. Accordingly, the comparatively flourishing state of 
the Chinese mission-field to-day is the result of little more 
than a hundred years’ cultivation. All the work laboriously 
accomplished on the foundations laid in the sixteenth century 
by Father Matthew Ricci and his fellow-workers, had prac- 
tically disappeared when peace in Europe enabled the Church 
to resume her missionary activities in the East. 

In our own day the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty in 
git and the proclamation of a republic which aimed at doing 
away with the isolation of China, have in themselves been 
developments very favourable to the spread of the Faith, 
which indeed has penetrated far into the interior and reached 
the fringes of Tibet and Turkistan. On the other hand, the 
disorders due to the recent interference of Russia and Japan, 
and to the internecine struggles of various War-Lords, have 
grievously hindered its growth. However, in modern times 
the hostile influences which the earliest missionaries had to 
contend with—the intense conservatism and pride of the rul- 
ing classes, the enmity of the native priests, the deep-rooted 
superstitions—have largely disappeared. Only peace, wide- 
spread and stable, is needed now for the Faith to flourish in 
China as never before. Yet, as I have implied, it was once 
very flourishing. 

In the year 1610 Father Matteo Ricci, the first missionary 
to gain a footing in China after the lapse of centuries, had 


1 Cf. ‘‘Johann Adam Schall von Bell,’’ by Alfons Vath, S.J. Verlag Bachem, 
Kéln. 1935. 
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died at Pekin, lamented by the Emperor and his highest man- 
darins. His death was followed by the Tartar invasion, and 
for some time his work could not be continued : in fact, even 
before that event, his enemies had succeeded in having a de. 
cree of banishment promulgated against all the Christian 
preachers from the West. This decree was still technically in 
force when, in January, 1623, Father Adam Schall, a man 
who was destined to rival Ricci’s fame both as a scientist and 
a missionary, entered Pekin with another Jesuit Father and 
found a home already prepared for him by one of Ricci’s de. 
voted converts. It was a great moment for the young and 
vigorous Adam Schall. Practically from the first days when 
he had entered the German College in Rome—a youth born 
of a noble family in Cologne in 1591—he seems to have had 
a desire for missionary work, which, fired by the stirring ap- 
peals for young and scientifically-equipped helpers which 
came to Rome from Ricci, and stimulated further by personal 
contact with Father Nicholas Trigault, who had come from 
China on a recruiting expedition, changed speedily into a 
fixed and abiding purpose, expressed in frequent requests to 
be chosen for the Chinese mission. ‘‘Send us mathemati- 
cians,’’ had been the cry from the East: and straightway 
Adam had applied himself, whilst still pursuing the theologi- 
cal course which precedes ordination, to the mastery of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, the sure way to the mind if not to the 
heart of the Chinese, who were always in trouble with their 
Calendar and much given to ‘‘the observance of days and 
months.”’ 

His importunity finally prevailed, and late in 1618, at the 
age of twenty-seven, seven years after his entrance into the 
Society, he arrived with Father Trigault and others at Goa, 
after an eventful journey of six months during which five of 
the missionaries had died of fever. In the spring of the next 
year Trigault, Schall and three others set sail for the little 
Portuguese colony of Macao, only to find on arriving that the 
entry into China was barred by Imperial edict. No doubt 
Father Schall used the years of waiting to perfect himself 
in Chinese, but life at Macao can never have been dull whilst 
the Portuguese and Dutch were fighting for commercial 
supremacy in the East. We read, for instance, of an attack 
on Macao by the latter, and of the Jesuit Superior of the Resi- 
dence there arousing the inhabitants to repel the Calvinists 
by running through the streets beating a drum! 
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It was the needs of the Chinese Government, hard-pressed 
by the Manchu Tartars, that at last gave the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries their chance. There were Catholics still in the Em- 
peror’s Government and, at their suggestion, the aid of the 
Portuguese, with their trained soldiers and artillery, was en- 
listed. As part of the ‘‘military embassy’’ from Macao, the 
missionaries passed through the single gate in the great wall 
which shut off Macao from access to China proper, and made 
their way to Pekin. Providence was with them, for the fall 
from power of the persecutor, Shen Kio, coincided with their 
arrival in Pekin. So here they remained, joined after a year 
by Father Schreck from Hangchow, nominally to see that 
the Portuguese artillerymen lent by Macao performed their 
spiritual duties properly, but really to revive the Faith in 
China. Father John Adam Schall then began to answer to 
the name Tang Jo-Wang, later so renowned in Chinese 
annals. 

There was something in the irrepressible energy, and the 
supreme self-confidence of the man which seemed to attract 
quiet and peaceful Orientals. Very soon Jo-Wang had won 
the intimate friendship of Dr. Chang, president of the ‘‘Inner 
Ministry’’ and ‘‘Tien Kuan’’ or ‘Celestial Mandarin,’’ as 
also that of the all-important Minister of Finance. A timely 
eclipse of the moon, foretold to the minute by the missionaries, 
added not a little to their growing prestige as men of pro- 
found learning. 

These were the years of planting, and the harvest was as 
yet by no means ripe. Nevertheless, in five years, i.e., by the 
end of 1627, the Fathers had baptized more than 120 converts : 
mostly of the more educated classes. In this year Chung- 
Cheng—‘‘Good Omen’’—the last of the Ming Dynasty, as- 
cended the throne, giving a chance to his Catholic ministers 
to press hard for Calendar reform, a work which they saw 
would bring about the employment and official recognition of 
the Jesuit Fathers. Schall had spent the years 1627—1630 
at Sinjanju, where he took his final vows in 1628. But the 
death of Father Schreck, who was also an eminent astronomer, 
in 1630, necessitated his recall to the capital in that year. 

It is not easy to realize the importance of the Calendar in 
the eyes of the Chinese of those days. Its promulgation each 
year had more effect on the lives of the citizens than the yearly 
Budget has on ours, and it was quite as much a Government 
affair. The Confucian ideal was a complete intelligence of 
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the nature and ways of the heavenly bodies; a correct Calen- 
dar, predicting all the astronomical phenomena of the year, 
was a great step towards that ideal. The security and pros. 
perity of the reign that produced such a thing was assured, 
But since the Chinese divided the year by lunar months, 
intercalating an occasional extra month to keep pace with the 
sun, one can imagine how complicated and inaccurate the pre- 
dictions of the Board of Mathematicians and Astronomers be- 
came. The Jesuits, desirous of securing a permanent footing 
for their missionary labours, undertook to abolish this con- 
fusion by setting in order the affairs of the sun and the moon, 
to start with. 

They had already made a deep impression on the learned 
by the works on mathematics and astronomy which they had 
published in the vernacular. Like their predecessor, Ricci, 
they exhibited to all comers their European scientific instru. 
ments and maps: a bait which the Emperor, like his pre- 
decessors, could not resist. Soon Father Schall and his 
companion were invited to the Imperial Palace to demonstrate 
the working of their treasures. This invitation led the way 
to the Fathers being ordered to establish an observatory with- 
in the Palace walls : a command the significance of which can 
only be appreciated when we realize the proverbial sanctity 
and privacy of the dwelling of the Emperor of China. But 
the Manchurian was ever at the gate, and, added to the very 
natural machinations of the rival Mohammedan and Chinese 
schools of astronomy, served to postpone any decision about 
Calendar reform. 

Yet the long years of preparation were already beginning 
to bear fruit. With the gradual increase of the Imperial 
favour came a corresponding increase in the number of Chris- 
tians. The difficulty of penetrating into the Imperial Court 
was overcome by making converts amongst the Palace ser- 
vants, who in turn carried the Gospel to those of the house- 
hold who were shut off from the world, and many ladies of 
the highest rank became Catholics of most exemplary life, 
despite the fact that they could receive no Sacrament except 
Baptism and had access to the priests only by letter. Then 
at last came the ‘‘Pai-Pien,’’ the culminating token of the 
Emperor’s favour and gratitude, consisting of a tablet em- 
blazoned with the dragon and having inscribed on it in let- 
ters of gold some message from the ‘‘Son of Heaven’’ himself. 
On January 6, 1639, sixteen years after his first entry into the 
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city, a solemn procession of grandees bore the ‘‘Pai-Pien’’ to 
Tang Jo-Wang’s residence. On it were the words: ‘‘I, the 
Emperor, praise and protect the teaching from Heaven.”’ 
This, no doubt, referred primarily to the astronomical skill 
of the Father, but many at the time took it to refer also to the 
teaching of the true Faith as well. The ‘‘Pai-Pien’’ was 
placed with the conventional kowtows in a position of honour. 
Chung Cheng having set the example, it began to rain ‘‘Pai- 
Piens.’’ The Privy Council, the various Ministries, and many 
of the great mandarins all vied with each other to honour 
“the established teacher of the profound and hidden law’’ ; 
and the inhabitants of the little Jesuit Residence found them- 
selves distracted not a little by the innumerable solemnities 
which these honours involved. 

Already then Father Schall was in sight of the goal, when 
suddenly the patient work of years seemed to collapse like a 
pricked bubble. Heedless of threats of dissension in the pro- 
vinces, the Emperor and his Ministry were taken unawares 
by a rebellion, and Chung Cheng, in a foolish panic took 
flight, abdicated and hanged himself! The Imperial generals 
unwisely put down the domestic foe by the aid of the enemy 
without, the Manchurians, with the result that a son of the 
Manchurian Emperor, aged seven years, was set on the vacant 
throne of China. Nothing showed Father Schall’s consum- 
mate diplomacy so clearly as the fact that during the looting 
and burning of the captured city of Pekin, he managed to 
preserve the Jesuit church and Residence intact. 

Happily, the regents who installed the child-Emperor in 
the autumn of 1644 were very kindly disposed to the mis- 
sionaries; and, wishing to inaugurate the new Dynasty in 
some notable way, were anxious that the work of the reformed 
Calendar should be resumed as soon as possible. They went 
further, and before the end of the year, Father Schall was 
appointed by Imperial Decree to the office of Astronomer 
Royal and Director of the Board of Astronomers. All the 
astronomers of the city were now required to go to him for 
lessons—an order which was naturally resented very much 
by the rival schools. Father Schall, indeed, fought hard 
against the appointment which seemed to him out of keeping 
with his religious and ecclesiastical status. The consent of his 
superiors at Macao finally put his conscience at rest. 

However, he stipulated that he should be exempt from all 
Court duties which would interfere with his religious observ- 
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ances : moreover, as he refused to accept the salary attached 
to his posts, provisions for his maintenance were sent him 
from the Imperial table each day, an honour duly noted by 
the punctilious mandarins. 

Six years passed by, marked by the successive deaths of 
the regents, the last of which gave the Emperor an excuse for 
assuming the reins of government himself, although only 
thirteen years of age. And now begins the story of one of 
the strangest friendships in history—the friendship of a pagan 
boy-Emperor, in many respects the most powerful reigning 
monarch of his time, with an old German Jesuit whom he al- 
ways called affectionately ‘‘Ma Fa’’—‘‘my father.’’ It wasa 
genuine friendship, one which all the machinations of outside 
jealousy failed to shake, despite the fitful and headstrong 
character of the youthful ‘‘Son of Heaven.’’ It was demon- 
strated in a striking manner when the Emperor contributed 
largely, in 1650, to the erection of the first Catholic church 
in Pekin. Other favours were showered on the unwilling 
head of Father Schall; soon he found himself promoted to 
the rank of a Mandarin of the First Class, with a right to 
wear the coveted red button on his hat and the spread-eagled 
crane on his breast. In the whole history of the Celestial 
Empire there is not another instance of a foreigner having 
attained this exalted rank. In return, Father Schall used all 
the opportunities that his intimacy provided to persuade the 
young Emperor to undertake that moral reformation, with- 
out which the grace of faith can rarely make headway. Such 
was his influence with the youth that the latter threw to the 
winds the traditional etiquette governing the relations between 
Emperor and subject. Here is an instance. According to 
Imperial law anyone who should presume to sit on a chair 
which had been once used by the ‘‘Son of Heaven’’ incurred 
the penalty of death. One day Father Schall protested to 
Shun Chi that if he favoured him with further visits, he would 
soon not be able to sit down in his own house! Laughingly 
the Emperor exempted him from the rigours of the old tradi- 
tion. But although, like Herod in the case of St. John Bap- 
tist, he ‘‘would hear him gladly,’’ he could not make up his 
mind to embrace the creed which so definitely aimed at re- 
straining his passions. 

The years rolled on. Under the Imperial aegis Christians 
in Pekin waxed strong and numerous, and chapels sprang 
up everywhere. About this date there were probably more 
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than 100,000 neophytes in the whole Empire. Shun Chi 
crowned his gifts to his friend by the somewhat equivocal 
present of a fine burial plot, near the grave of the pioneer 
Ricci, and even had inscribed upon it what amounted to an 
epitaph. But Father Schall was still writing sadly to his 
friends that all gifts were granted to him by his exalted 
patron save one—his conversion to Christianity. Hope must 
have revived in the Jesuit’s heart when in 1661 the Emperor 
fell seriously ill. He wrote a long letter to the dying man, 
exhorting him to open his heart to divine grace before it was 
too late. But his attempt was fruitless ; the young man sighed 
deeply when he read the letter and whispered: ‘‘I know Jo- 
Wang loves me but I am not worthy, on account of my sins, 
to see God. When I am better, I will accept his teaching.” 
Shun Chi, alas, never got better ; he died within a day or two 
at the age of twenty-three, unbaptized. 

Once again the Empire was in the hands of a Regency, 
still, however, friendly to Christianity. Father Schall, now 
approaching his seventieth year, was appointed Imperial 
Tutor, and, since the reform of the Calendar had then been 
satisfactorily accomplished, he turned his genius to the repair 
of the famous old bell-towers of Pekin, which were in a 
ruinous state. But his last years were clouded by dissensions 
within the Fold as well as by attacks from without. The long 
drawn quarrel about ‘‘Chinese Rites’’ was then in its first 
vigour. Even in Ricci’s time, his toleration of certain in- 
veterate traditions had been questioned by his brethren in 
Europe, and the dispute was embittered in the days of Schall 
by accusations made to Rome by other Religious against the 
missionary’s practices.’ It was originally a conflict between 
theory and practice, between the ill-informed man at home and 
the practical man on the spot, but in the end, as the natural 
result of division in the face of the enemy, it brought ruin on 
the Chinese Missions. For the time being, however, Father 
Schall, after a long correspondence and investigation, was ex- 
onerated from all blame and instructed to go on as before. 

But the external enemies of Christianity, taking advantage 
as always of the minority of the Emperor, were trying to 
undermine the position of the Fathers at Court. As soon as 
Shun Chi, their protector, was dead, a certain Yang Kuang 


1 For an account of this disastrous discussion, complicated later by national 
rivalries, see THE Montu, September and December, 1891, ‘‘Clement XI and 
Chinese Rites,’”’ by Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
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Hsien, who wanted the office of Astronomer Royal, published 
a book attacking all Christians and demanding a public in. 
quiry into their doctrines; accusing them, furthermore—a 
charge to the like of which missionaries are generally ex. 
posed—of preparing for an invasion by the Portuguese from 
Macao. For some reason or other the Fathers did not refute 
this attack immediately, and meanwhile Yang, helped by one 
of the regents unfriendly to the Faith, and using lavish 
bribery, gained an ascendancy at Court. Suddenly, Father 
Schall and his companions were summoned by the Ministry 
of Culture to show cause why they should not be banished 
for high treason, teaching of false astronomy and a super- 
stitious religion. The veteran missionary, suffering from a 
paralytic stroke, had to be supported during the hearings, 
which dragged on for six weeks before the good gold of Yang 
prevailed over the dictates of justice. Finally, the death sen- 
tence was passed on the four Fathers together with some of 
their native followers. But a terrific thunderstorm on the 
day of sentence, which destroyed a part of the city and its 
wall, caused the superstitious judges to mitigate it. They 
promptly released three of the Fathers but not the old and 
crippled Father Schall. However, an extensive fire which 
burnt out forty rooms of the Palace and another part of the 
city moved them to set him also at liberty. But it was the 
good Angel of Death that gave him freedom at last, for when 
on the feast of the Assumption, 1666, he succumbed to his 
maladies, he was on the eve of another arrest to answer even 
more fantastic charges brought by his rival Yang. He was 
in his seventy-fifth year. 

The work and influence of Schall did not end with his 
death. The new Emperor got rid of his regents in the follow- 
ing year and dismissed Yang whose incompetence as As- 
tronomer Royal had become notorious in favour of Father 
Verbiest, who had been Schall’s most efficient helper. He 
was in many respects more learned and versatile than his 
colleague. (He it was that fabricated the ancient astronomical 
instruments still preserved at Pekin.) Posthumous honours 
were rendered to Father Schall, all his old titles were restored 
and the Emperor did public reparation for the wrongs in- 
flicted on a faithful servant of the Empire by erecting a stone 
at his grave with the inscription—‘‘You leave us your un- 
dying fame and the glory of your name.” 


GUY BRINKWORTH. 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC ACTION 


HE following pages have been written with a view 

to supplementing the account given in THE MONTH 

for last June of ‘‘The Lay Apostolate in U.S.A.”’— 

an account which did not profess to be exhaustive and neces- 

sarily left many aspects of that Apostolate unrecorded. The 

religious activities of some twenty million Catholics would 

need for their full expression a whole series of articles. Let 
this be considered a further contribution. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild movement, carried on so suc- 
cessfully in England, exhibits a corresponding exercise of 
Catholic lay action in the United States. Only here, instead 
of being limited strictly to speaking in the open, it includes, 
in addition, many other types of work. These are the distri- 
bution of pamphlets, the survey and criticism of articles in 
secular newspapers and periodicals, the publication of Catho- 
lic articles in the Press, public addresses to non-Catholics, in- 
doors and out of doors, and the very mcdern method of teach- 
ing by the radio. 

The movement arose in this wise. In March of 1928, a 
group of young lawyers, mostly graduates of Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School, were attending a retreat at Mount Man- 
tesa, New York, and the desire, naturally engendered by 
such an experience, to spread Christ’s Kingdom, promptly 
took shape in the Catholic Evidence Guild of New York. But 
it was immediately recognized that zeal unequipped with 
knowledge makes a poor apostle, and thus a plan for study 
was developed, which has kept the members occupied once a 
week for over seven years, excepting in the summer months. 
It aims at being a complete course in theology for laymen, 
covering all of the essential points of dogma. Thus, the past 
season was devoted almost entirely to the study of Grace and 
the Supernatural Life. Previously, the Guild members were 
instructed in the Existence of God, the Attributes of God, 
the Incarnation, the Holy Scriptures, the Natural Law, the 
Encyclicals, and from time to time special attention was given 
to certain of the moral and social problems of the day. 

It should be pointed out that the depth and intensity of 
study is the unusual feature of this course. It is not mere 
catechism work. Each dogmatic principle is thoroughly 
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probed. When the main idea has been grasped, then it is 
examined in its relation to other doctrines. However, as in 
the English C.E.G., the student need not wait till he has 
completed the course before he begins to use his knowledge. 
As soon as he has mastered a particular topic and prepared 
an exposition of it, he is urged to deliver it, after convincing 
the Rev. Moderator of his competence. But, unlike the prac- 
tice in England, the speaking hitherto has been indoors, con- 
ditions in New York not being considered by ecclesiastical 
authority favourable to the development, although other cities 
in the States are more liberal in welcoming, or tolerating, 
Catholic out-of-door speakers. 

However, this circumstance has by no means lessened the 
activities of the members, for it left the field open to radio 
Guild work. Programmes have been given over five different 
New York broadcasting stations, and for the past two years 
each of two such stations has provided ready facilities for 
a regular Catholic Evidence Guild period each week. Mem- 
bers have addressed many audiences, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, and several have had articles published in magazines and 
periodicals and in pamphlet form. 

With the progress of the New York Guild, it soon became 
evident that the idea behind the movement was not, and could 
not be, an exclusive one. Similar organizations were set on 
foot elsewhere and, in 1932, under the sponsorship of the 
New York Guild, a National Conference of Catholic Evidence 
Guilds and like bodies was called. This Conference revealed 
how widespread these activities were. They were at work in 
nearly every State of the Union, even, as the June MonTH 
article disclosed, in the immense domain of distant Texas. 

The National Conference in New York discussed freely the 
ideals of the movement, the methods of operation and exten- 
sion, and other practical points. To consolidate the Guild 
work, a permanent organization was formed, later styled “‘the 
National Catholic Evidence Conference,’’ and there have been 
further meetings each year at Washington and Detroit. Active 
co-operation in the Conferences was given by the National 
Council of Catholic Men, the male section of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference inaugurated by the hierarchy 
after the War. This organization of itself has contributed 
immeasurably to the defence of the Faith through its Catho- 
lic Evidence Bureau and ‘‘the Catholic Hour.’’ The latter de- 
velopment is unparalleled elsewhere, and has already become 
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known the world over. A chain of broadcasting stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company, extending from coast 
to coast, brings Catholic thought to millions of listeners every 
Sunday night at six o’clock, D.S.T. The Catholic Evi- 
dence Bureau of the N.C.C.M., has rendered excellent service 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike by the distribution of 
Catholic books and pamphlets and by correspondence. 

Perhaps the oldest, surely one of the most vital, and pos- 
sibly the only single-handed, Evidence Guild campaign is that 
of David Goldstein, of Boston, Mass. Mr. Goldstein, a con- 
vert from Judaism, began his Campaign for Christ, as he 
calls it, about fifteen years ago. He has travelled all over the 
United States in an open automobile, giving talks from a 
platform in the rear of the car wherever he could find 
listeners. It would probably be modest to say that he has 
travelled at least 25,000 miles and has talked in more than half 
the dioceses in the United States. In his home town of Bos- 
ton, he left a group to carry on the work there, known as the 
Catholic Truth Guild of Boston. This society conducts out- 
door meetings in much the same way as does the Westminster 
Guild in Hyde Park. In addition, the members have done 
considerable broadcasting of the truth, via the radio. 

Actual street-corner talking is being done in Washington, 
D.C., under the Catholic Evidence Guild of that city, in 
Baltimore, by the Catholic Evidence Guild there, and in 
Philadelphia and Detroit, by Guilds bearing the names of the 
respective cities. In most respects, these groups have fol- 
lowed the English plan. While they got under way at dif- 
ferent times, each of them reports that the work is meeting 
with success. At Washington, D.C., the Guild holds its 
outdoor talks or ‘‘pitches’’ in several of the public parks. It 
has followed the training precedent set by London. The 
speakers, both men and women, are subjected to a period of 
study of about six months, and then are required to go be- 
fore an examining board of four priests. When the approval 
of this board has been given, the speaker is then qualified to 
speak in public on those subjects in which he has been suc- 
cessfully examined. The line of topics follow rather closely 
the schedule given in Maisie Ward’s ‘‘Catholic Evidence 
Guild Training Outlines.”’ * 

The enthusiasm for street work is undoubtedly due to the 
personal contact it affords. The hand-to-hand encounter, as 


1 Sheed & Ward, London and New York. Price, 3s. 6d. 
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it were, in the question and answer period always arouses 
great interest and is considered a most vital part of the meet- 
ing. In Baltimore the Guildsmen actually talk in the market- 
place as did the original Apostles. Meetings are held during 
the early evening hours on Saturday and the crowds who come 
to buy food for the body go home with food for the soul. 

In the year 1928, as many readers will remember, a Catho- 
lic, Alfred E. Smith, was candidate for President of the 
United States. He was not elected, but one effect of his 
candidature was to bring about a new scheme in the lay 
apostolate. The Catholic Information Society of Narberth, 
Pa., was formed, according to Mr. Karl Rogers, its founder, 
in an effort to break down the terrible prejudice against Catho- 
lics, which manifested itself during the campaign. 

When we realized [said Mr. Rogers] that our other- 
wise friendly neighbours classed us among their enemies, 
because we were Catholics, we knew something had to 
be done about it. We could hardly go into their homes 
and begin to talk religion ; nor could we buttonhole them 
on the street in order to tell them the truth. We deter- 
mined, after much thought, to use an entirely new 
method. This consisted in securing the names and ad- 
dresses of about five hundred non-Catholics in our town. 
We obtained the subscription list of a local newspaper 
and by careful checking with the pastor of the parish, 
succeeded in having the list include those non-Catholics 
we wanted to reach most. It was then decided to prepare 
a series of small two-page pamphlets. The first of these 
was sent out with a letter saying that another would fol- 
low every month, unless the recipient indicated his un- 
willingness to accept them. Less than a dozen unfavour- 
able replies were received, Thereafter a pamphlet has 
been written and mailed every month, each of them con- 
taining a simple statement of Catholic truth. It is diffi- 
cult to describe the results, but it may be said definitely 
that the atmosphere of the community has changed from 
hostility to friendliness and from error to understanding. 

This mode of bringing the Church to the non-Catholic was 
caught up in variously-located sections of the United States. 
There are now thirty-seven different organizations using the 
Narberth Plan. The pamphlets are composed and printed in 
Narberth, but sent out by the separate societies under their 
own names to their own selected list. 
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Of a somewhat similar character, because it has to do with 
the written word, has been the organized effort to include 
items of Catholic teaching in secular newspapers. A pioneer 
in this work was Mr. Melville Sharpe, of Westfield, New 
Jersey. There, a so-called Catholic Clip Column was started 
in a local newspaper. It was later extended to other papers. 
The plan consists in writing a short article ranging usually 
from three to seven hundred words on an item of Catholic 
doctrine. Since most small town newspapers run a religious 
page once a week, the column containing such an article is 
published on that page. A small note running with the article 
advises the reader to clip out the column for future reference. 
In Parkersburg, West Virginia, a group of young people have 
succeeded in getting the editors of eight different newspapers 
in various sections to adopt the idea. Again, at Orange 
County, New Jersey, four newspapers have agreed to publish 
the material submitted, and the plan is meeting with every 
success. How far it will go is still a matter of conjecture. 
The possibilities are surely great. 

Among other agencies for Catholic Action by laymen are 
the Knights of Columbus. This order, which has councils 
in all parts of the country, adopted a resolution to forward the 
Catholic Evidence Guild movement, two years ago. The 
Supreme Council recommended the establishment of a Guild 
in every council, and to that end prepared and published a 
pamphlet of instructions. While not limiting the scope of 
activity, since no effort was made to govern the individual 
Guilds, the plan is much like that of the English Guilds. 
Figures are not available to indicate how many of the Guilds 
have been formed, but it is known that the movement has 
taken shape in such divergent places as Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and Brooklyn, New York. 

Another splendid type of work is that of the Laymen’s 
League of New York. This organization is.made up of 
coloured Catholic business and professional men, and has 
sometimes been called the Coloured Catholic Evidence Guild. 
During the winter season each year it sponsors indoor rallies 
for non-Catholics once each month. Members of the union 
and other speakers of prominence, discuss such vital topics as 
Communism, Socialism, the inter-racial question, etc., giving 
the Catholic outlook. Of a like character is the Coloured 
Catholic Evidence Guild of Baltimore, Md. 
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The Catholic Literature Society of Los Angeles, California 
publishes and distributes Catholic pamphlets and booklets.” 

The size of the country and very different characteristics 
of the Catholic bodies scattered over it prevents the establish. 
ment of a single Catholic Truth Society such as flourishes in 
England, but there are numerous C.T.S. bodies in different 
cities and States, such as those in Washington and Oregon: 
in the latter State, under the direct supervision of the bishop, 
this organization of two thousand men and women have taken 
long strides in Catholic Action by means of the radio, litera. 
ture, publication of paper and personal correspondence with 
non-Catholics. 

At Brooklyn, New York, the Bellarmine Catholic Action 
Society has brought out several novel ideas. One of these 
was a thorough survey of the public libraries in that thickly 
populated section of New York City. From this, a compara- 
tive statement was prepared showing, among other things, 
the lack of Catholic books. On the basis of their excellent 
report, these young men approached the authorities with their 
demands for a more equitable supply of Catholic reading 
matter. 

Readers of THE MonrtTH’ need not be reminded of that 
singular exhibition of Catholic zeal presented by The Catho- 
lic Worker and its associated activities. Published in New 
York City to combat Communistic influences, it began from 
literally nothing and has grown to a national circulation of 
over a hundred thousand. 

This survey is far from complete.* It hardly does justice 
to the organizations named. Yet there are many others work- 
ing quietly in the cause of Christ. It should, however, pre- 
sent a picture of Catholic Action in the United States. Here 
the laity have heard the voice of St. John Chrysostom (echoed 
so emphatically by our present Holy Father) when he said 
that ‘“‘the command of Christ—‘going therefore teach ye all 
nations’—was addressed not only to the Apostles, but to all 


who walk in their footsteps.” 
T. J. DIVINEY. 


1 See The Catholic Worker, by Norman McKenna, Tue Montu, Oct., 1934 

2Mr. Diviney does not mention the long-established association for the 
work of conversion, conducted by the Paulist Fathers under the presidency of 
Cardinal Hayes and called “‘The Catholic Unity League.”’ The latest record 
of membership to hand (1930) gives a total of 10,500 scattered through 450 
cities in 40 of the States.—Ep. 





BROWNING AND THE CHURCH 


T is a curious fact that though the vast majority of Eng- 
[= poets have been professedly Protestant, their religion, 

even when firmly held, has had little effect upon their 
poetry. The same thing can occasionally, of course, be said 
also about Catholic poets. Pope, for example, in so far as he 
expounded any philosophy, was something very like a deist : 
he was a Catholic mainly in the sense that he refused, despite 
all the advantages that would have accrued to him, to become 
a Protestant. But Pope was an exception. It is nearly al- 
ways true that Catholic poets, even when they are not ex- 
plicitly religious in their work, are implicitly so; and this is 
not at all the case with Protestants. Indeed, they are as 
likely as not to adopt, though often unconsciously, a Catholic 
tone; so that Thomas Walsh when compiling his ‘‘Catholic 
Anthology’’ was able to devote a section to such poets. I 
can think only of three of our major poets who were definitely 
Protestant in their work: Spenser, Milton and Browning. 
It is with the last named of these that I am at present con- 
cerned. 

First let us look in the direction of the twin poems ‘‘Christ- 
mas Eve’’ and ‘‘Easter Day.’’ ‘‘Easter Day,’’ by the way, 
is not Protestant at all, and is one obvious source of Francis 
Thompson’s ‘‘Hound of Heaven.’’ But ‘‘Christmas Eve’’ 
is explicitly Protestant. The poet finds himself, it will be re- 
called, in a dismal Nonconformist conventicle, which he de- 
scribes with a kind of riotous disrelish : 


I very soon had enough of it, 

The hot smell and the human noises, 

And my neighbour’s coat, the greasy cuff of it, 
Were a pebble-stone that a child’s hand poises 
Compared with the pig-of-lead-like pressure 
Of the preaching man’s immense stupidity, 
As he poured his doctrine forth, full measure, 
To meet his audience’s avidity. 


So out he rushes in disgust from the chapel to find a vision 
and to be transported to Rome, where he witnesses High 
Mass at St. Peter’s, then to the lecture room of a German 
university. The purpose of all this is to present the alterna- 
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tives of the higher criticism and of the Catholic system, the 
extremes of dogma reposing on desiccated rationalism and 
authority—both of which are treated with scrupulous fair- 
ness by Browning. He gives a really magnificent descrip. 
tion of Mass, but exhibits the sort of tolerance which would 
be far more offensive than an insulting attack, were it not 
so innocently amusing : 


Though Rome’s gross yoke 
Drops off, no more to be endured, 
Her teaching is not so obscured 
By errors and perversities 
That no truth shines athwart the lies. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Browning; we shall value this 
testimonial. But the whole point of ‘“‘Christmas Eve’’ is 
that the poet, after conceding the splendour of Catholic 
ritual and the noble disinterestedness of the scholar’s search 
for truth, comes back to his conventicle to announce, “I 
choose here.”’ 


My heart does best to receive in meekness 
This mode of worship, as most to His mind. 


In other words, Robert Browning proclaims his acceptance 
of “‘the dissidence of dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion.”’ 

Though he never recanted, this does not tell the whole story 
of his relation to the Catholic Church. There are poems of 
his which we need not take too seriously. ‘‘The Confessional” 
is dramatic, not didactic, though in any event absurd. 
“Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister’’ does not show any know- 
ledge of monks—Spanish or otherwise—but it does show 
knowledge of human nature, and its gusty humour may be 
freely enjoyed by the most pious. ‘‘The Bishop Orders his 
Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church’”’ is to be regarded as an ac- 
count—and a marvellously vivid one—of the high Renais- 
sance in Italy rather than of Catholic bishops as such. The 
line about ‘“‘the blessed mutter of the mass’’ which has 
offended many people was, I am sure, not meant to be offen- 
sive. 

As against these poems, we have several which reach a 
decidedly Catholic conclusion: ‘‘A Death in the Desert,” 
‘An Epistle Containing the Strange Medical Experience of 
Karshish, the Arab Physician,’’ are cases in point. If a 
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Catholic would have given parts of ‘‘The Ring and the Book”’ 
a somewhat different colouring, there is little in that enor- 
mous work that any Catholic could object to. The portrait 
of Pope Innocent XII is drawn not merely with sympathy, 
but with deep veneration. 

There is, however, one poem by Browning that deserves a 
more extended comment; this, of course, is ‘‘Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology.’’ Because the bishop was at once identified 
as Cardinal Wiseman, and because there was a good deal of 
resentment about Browning’s treatment of him, it would be 
as well to recall that Wiseman felt no resentment, and that 
Browning disclaimed any unfriendly intention. A very long 
review of ‘‘Men and Women,”’ in which the poem was in- 
cluded, appeared in the Rambler for January, 1856..  Who- 
ever the reviewer was, he subjected Browning’s philosophy to 
a close analysis, and in particular discussed ‘‘Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology’’ fully and dispassionately, even admitting 
that it must obviously have been intended to apply to Wise- 
man. Yet on the basis of that very poem the opinion was 
expressed that there would be nothing surprising if Brown- 
ing became a Catholic. The Cardinal certainly showed no 
personal irritation—being far more intelligent than most of 
his fellow-Catholics, who, then as now, are perhaps some- 
what too inclined to resent unfair criticism. Yet though 
Browning never showed any tendency to become a Catholic, 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology”’ did serve at least to make a 
convert: Helen Parry Eden has acknowledged that the poem 
helped to bring her into the Church. 

Before coming to this poem, we should remember what 
Browning’s method was: he looked for truth and virtue and 
heroism in places where nobody else would look to find them. 
For instance, much as he hated Spiritualism, both on its own 
account and for its effect upon his wife, and much as he dis- 
liked Daniel Douglas Home, the famous American ‘‘medium”’ 
(who, by the way, later became a Catholic), he wanted to be 
fair. Mr. Sludge, caught red-handed as a cheat, turns like 
a rat upon his patron who had exposed him, saying in effect : 
“Very well; you have found me out. But there is a great 
deal that you haven’t found out, and you are going to listen 
while I make you see how I have fooled you to the top of 
your bent.’’ Then there follows his appallingly cynical con- 


by According to Professor W. F. P. Stockley, the anonymous reviewer was 
Wiseman himself. 
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fession, which has, however, under it all a core of sincere 
belief : 
It’s ali absurd, and yet 
There’s something in it all, I know. 


Perhaps Spiritualists would hardly count the poem a de- 
fence, but it nevertheless contains a principle which they could 
use in their defence. In the same way, while the dialectic of 
**Bishop Blougram’s Apology”’ is not of the kind ever to be 
used by a Catholic, it might help an agnostic to become a 
Catholic—and, as we have seen, has actually done that in at 
least one case. 

Bishop Blougram and the young journalist to whom he has 
given an interview, have finished their excellent dinner, so 
refill their glasses and talk. We have to infer that Mr. Giga- 
dibs has ventured to tell the bishop that he is utterly unable 
to understand how a man so intelligent and well-informed is 
able to remain in the Church. The inference, which he is 
too polite to mention, of hypocrisy, Blougram blandly points 
out himself : 


Nay, I too, not a fool, you please to think, 
Must find believing every whit as hard, 
And if I do not frankly say as much, 

The ugly consequence is clear enough. 


The inference, which was glibly enough drawn eighty years 
ago, is not one that would be often suggested to-day. The 
modern Gigadibs is quite prepared to believe in the believer's 
sincerity, and even likely to envy his faith. Despite this (or 
because of this) the main arguments used by Blougram have 
gained rather than lost in force. 

It was characteristic of Browning that he entrusted the de- 
fence of Catholicism not to a mystic, but to a man of the 
world, an easy-going, well-fed prelate who took a frank 
pleasure in the good things of life. Wiseman, it need hardly 
be said, was much more than a Blougram. There are many 
who rate him, as does Mr. Shane Leslie, as the best all-round 
man of that great group which included Newman, Manning 
and Ullathorne. Still, one side of Wiseman may be recog- 
nized in Blougram. 

Over the wine the bishop unbosoms himself to Gigadibs, 
sardonically reminding him that there is no need for impos- 
ing any obligation of silence—nobody would believe Gigadibs 
if he reported what the bishop really had said. He will 
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pegin on the lowest plane, and confess that he finds his com- 
fortable life very pleasant—but offering the warning that 


If you’d watch a dinner out, 
We'd see truth dawn together. 


It is, however, a highly pragmatic truth: based upon the 
premise that we should, in mere common sense, conform our- 
selves to life as we find it. 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means—a very different thing! 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 

Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws. 


Pascal once proposed a famous wager: that if there were 
only one chance in a thousand in favour of the existence of 
God and life after death, we should be fools not to bet on 
God. If that chance failed, we should still be no worse off 
than those who had disbelieved; if, on the other hand, God 
does exist . . . It is an ingenious dilemma; but while it must 
have frightened, it could hardly have converted, many. This 
was certainly not the spirit of that personal confession, known 
as his Memorial, so fiery and passionate, that Pascal wore in 
the lining of his clothes to his dying day. However, it served 
Blougram in fencing with Gigadibs : 


Doubt may be wrong—there’s judgment, life to come! 
With just that chance I dare not. 


Further, he argues, it is quite as hard for us—constituted 
as we are—to be certain in unbelief as in belief. The type of 
people he has in mind have only the alternatives of a life of 
faith troubled by doubt, and a life of unbelief haunted by 
doubts of doubt. 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. . . 
What have we gained then by our unbelief 

But a life of doubt diversified by faith, 

For one of faith diversified by doubt? 

You call the chess-board white—we call it black. 
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Poor Gigadibs is completely worsted, though naturally not 
completely convinced. We find him, a week after his inter- 
view with Bishop Blougram on his way to Australia to test 
his first plough and to study his last chapter of St. John. 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? Feed my sheep—is this 
the text that Browning had in mind? So far at least has 
Gigadibs been brought by Bishop Blougram’s saying over 
his wine: 


The sum of all is—yes, my doubt is great, 
My faith’s the greater—then my faith’s enough. 


Browning would seem to be suggesting that the cocksure 
young journalist is on his way to Australia as a round-about 
way to Rome, though probably, he could never have told us 
what eventually happened to Gigadibs. There is enough, 
however, in what he actually did tell us to make Cardinal 
Wiseman look confidently to the strong possibility of Brown- 
ing becoming a Catholic. 

But though the poet never took that step, he was easily the 
most robust believer of all his great poetic contemporaries, 
with the exception of Patmore, who followed faith to its 
source. It was not his way to declare himself openly in his 
own person. So into the mouth of an Arab physician, Kar- 
shish, writing to his friend and teacher, Abib, he puts the 
most perilous speculations. Karshish, travelling in Palestine, 
has met Lazarus. And he does not know what to think of the 
strange case. The man may be insane; but there is a quite 
different possibility : 


This man so cured regards the curer, then, 
As—God forgive me! who but God Himself, 
Creator and sustainer of the world, 

That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile. 


The very difficulties in the way of belief are a necessary 
condition, Blougram had argued, to its existence. Similarly, 
it is interesting to find so extremely intelligent a sceptic as 
Mr. Aldous Huxley putting his finger upon one of the chief 
—perhaps the chief—of all difficulties of belief in the exis- 
tence of God: the apparently capricious distribution of re- 
ward, in a world where virtue so often goes unrewarded and 
crime unpunished : 


Leviathan and Behemoth—these are the heraldic beasts 
of God... If the nature of things were not a Behemoth, 
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if it treated the just man according to his merits, where 
would those merits be? They would be nowhere. . . For 
the essence of virtue is disinterestedness. But there could 
be no disinterestedness in a world which automatically 
rewarded virtue and punished vice. Men would be good 
by conditioned reflex and calculation. In other words, 
they would not be good at all. There can be no humanity 
except in an inhuman world, no virtue except against a 
background of Behemoths and Leviathans. 


There should be another term to the sorites: that unequal 
distribution of reward and punishment in this world postulate 
another world in which all inequalities are made even, just 
as the purpose of a difficultly maintained faith is to bring us 
to a world in which faith will be unneeded—when the method 
of peering ‘‘through a glass darkly’’ has led at last to the 
vision of the face of God. 

Yet there is—as Browning, we may be glad, firmly believed 
—a link between heaven and earth. Through the lips of the 
aged St. John in ‘‘A Death in the Desert’’ he puts the crux 
of the whole matter : 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 


‘‘When one sees how much Mr. Browning must have thought 
and reflected, and how near he has come to Christianity,”’ 
concludes the writer in the Rambler, ‘‘one wonders why he 
has stopped, why he is not a Catholic.”’ 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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SS the world for ever, 
Perish life and light, 
Yet can true endeavour 
End like those in night, 
Worth the highest be all 
Glamour of a day, 
Highest not most real, 
Worth not worth for aye? 


P. J. HUGHESDON. 
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UNREPORTED! 
| Eee the knock on my door with reluctance. Al- 


though I had covered up my arrival in Scaglia, even when 
registering at the hotel, under the guise of a casual tourist, 
I knew I had been found out, and by whom. 

I was right. It was Andrew Camer. 

‘*Knew it was you, H.S.B.,’’ he grinned. ‘‘Could it be 
otherwise with such a strong wail of suffering Papists in the 
air ?”’ 

There is the reason why I was never pleased to see Camer. 

That we were correspondents of supposedly antagonistic 
dailies had little to do with it, nor the fact that we seemed 
fated to be flung into the same hunts together. The cut- 
throat rivalries of newspapermen is largely a legend, and, in 
the Special Correspondent class, anyhow, we have learnt to 
give and take. In fact, Camer and I paired off rather well. 
He was a first-class newsman, cool, resourceful and auda- 
cious; my superior, indeed, in such things. On the other 
hand, outside French and a litthke German, he was weak in 
languages, my strong point. For this reason we often joined 
forces in the foreign field, pulling off many coups that our 
respective papers published simultaneously as ‘‘exclusive.”’ 

If Camer could only have kept off religion, as I tried to, 
he would have been an ideal comrade. But he couldn’t. He 
was of that breed of Orangeism, lapsed into fashionable scien- 
tific paganism, that simply could not leave the Faith alone, 
while the fact that I was a Catholic apparently acted as a 
perpetual irritant. 

Exasperating as this was in the ordinary way, it was little 
less than tragedy in Scaglia. They were massacring Catho- 
lics in the valleys to the north of that Near Eastern port. 

That was why we were there. Our papers had picked up 
rumours in spite of the rigid censorship, and we had been 
sent post-haste to Croavia (as I will call it) in order to prove 
or disprove the atrocities. My paper, The Post-Express, ex- 
pected me to prove them in order to raise a cry of horror 
throughout Christendom—but more, I fear, for political than 
humanitarian reasons. Camer was to disprove them. His 
sheet, The Planet, supported the policy of the European bloc 
that included Croavia. 
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We had had to slip into the country and do our work by 
stealth. It would not be policy to allow even a friendly paper 
like Camer’s to get an inkling of the ugly truth. Mere men- 
tion of mine meant my expulsion if not imprisonment, as we 
had both learnt on our unobtrusive journey to Scaglia, for 
the massacres were actual and terrible. 

“It looks as if you Papists have stirred up something pretty 
bad this time,’’ Camer said, as he sat himself on my bed. 

“IT don’t see how even your prejudice can put a gloss on 
wholesale murder,’’ I answered shortly. 

““Ghastly enough. But when peasants break out in repri- 
sals,’’ he began pugnaciously, then seeing from my face that 
I was not going to stand much of that, he changed to business. 

“T got in yesterday. I’ve found a good car with a reliable 
driver—a Moslem. He’s in neither camp, while the au- 
thorities pamper his creed, politically. He is certain he can 
get us to the valleys.” 

I nodded. Sharing a car was an arrangement we fell into 
naturally, it halved expenses, also risks. But I had to be 
cautious : ‘‘How did you manage it ?’’ I asked. 

“Had a letter to an English shipper here. He has em- 
ployed this Mehemed often and always found him first rate. 
He did all the talking, of course. .. It’s a squibby sort of 
lingo, I’m glad you’ve come, H.S.B.”’ 

Croavian is a difficult, if interesting language, and Camer 
would certainly have been all at sea without me. Yet neither 
of us would have got far without Mehemed. He was really a 
lucky find. He was young enough to be daring, yet he had 
the cunning and the casual calm of the Oriental. Above all, 
he knew the whole of the coastal area, where the massacres 
were taking place, like a book—or better, like the smuggler 
he happened to be. Setting out daily in his car like sight- 
seeing tourists—picnic baskets and all—we were able to sweep 
round by little known roads so that we could reach the valleys 
from the back, as it were. Once within the zone he was able 
to direct us by goat paths that enabled us to slip right into 
the heart of things with the minimum risk of detection. 

There was, of course, a rough cordon round the valleys to 
keep out people like us. We were, in fact, stopped several 
times by groups of National Militia; big, dangerous looking 
brigands in rough sheepskin hats and a way of handling their 
guns that I found gruesomely eager. But we always turned 
back at their commands, as good trippers should—and found 
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another way. This was not so hard. The cordon was thinner 
on the inland side, while the massacres in these particular vil- 
lages being a week old, excitement and alertness had died 
down. 

Therefore, having, seemingly, passed the road guards with- 
out check, it was usually assumed in the villages that we 
could not have been there unless we had some right. In that 
way we were able to pick up a great deal of information un- 
challenged. 

It was terrible stuff, even at a week old. The massacres 
were the result of a coldly calculated political ‘‘sweep.’’ The 
Catholics in Croavia formed a strong opposition minority—or 
a rebel minority, as you look at it—that had always been op- 
pressed by the dictatorial junta in power. This junta, using 
the National Orthodox Church as its weapon, had a way of 
instituting such massacres whenever the Catholic opposition 
to subversive measures was too tenacious or, more often than 
not, when the country needed distraction from some unpopu- 
lar laws. 

The last had been the reason this time, only now the mur- 
ders had been more scientifically thorough, as became our 
progressive age. I listened to stories of such incredible 
brutality that I sickened at the inhumanity of man. I saw 
maimed men, women and children, burnt-out villages, hor- 
rors that don’t bear mentioning. And with each bit of evi- 
dence, it became clearer to me that there was no justification, 
no concrete reason for the atrocities outside the fact that the 
victims had been Catholics who had refused to be coerced by 
laws deliberately framed to destroy their Faith. 

Camer saw it differently. He saw all I saw; I translated 
faithfully every story I heard, even the few that were not 
entirely favourable to my opinion. He was also able to talk 
in his halting German, and, on one or two occasions, in Eng- 
lish, with headmen, officials and the popes of the Orthodox 
Church. It meant nothing to him that these people were 
naturally of the ruling junta, and that their attitude ought to 
be discounted. He favoured them. He accepted their ver- 
sions without question because they were anti-Catholic. In 
this way he was able to slip out a couple of dispatches be- 
littling the atrocity rumours, while I simply had to wait until I 
could cross the frontier to write the uncensored facts without 
danger of curtailing my mission. 

That, of course, was part of the day’s work. But what I 
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found increasingly galling was that Camer missed no op- 
portunity of airing his viewpoint to me. He declared that the 
Catholics had brought the trouble on themselves, insisting 
that, when they demanded, as I saw it, fair treatment for 
themselves, their churches and their schools against laws 
calculated. to oppress them, they were really acting as out- 
landers, always in revolt. 

‘“‘You Catholics always do want special treatment outside 
the common law,’’ he argued acidly. 

“The Croavians give special treatment to the Moslems,’’ I 
pointed out. ‘‘But nobody complains or massacres them.”’ 

“They’re not trouble-makers as you Papists always are.’’ 

“That shows you don’t know Croavia. As for trouble, the 
Hussite Protestants in the East cause more of that than all the 
Catholics put together, and they’re a mere handful, yet there 
is no antagonism against them.’’ 

“They’re not dangerous, while all the world knows you 
Catholics are secretly intriguing for a political supremacy 
that will allow the Pope to have his way with heretics.”’ 

““Haven’t you missed your chance of dragging in the 
Jesuits ?”’ I scoffed. ‘‘Or do you think that batch of nursing 
nuns we saw imprisoned in that filthy sty at Larbranji were 
Jesuits in disguise? My dear chap, you’ve eyes and ears 
and a brain to assess evidence. You must recognize that the 
only reason for this devil’s work is mere ancient bigotry 
against an innocent people who have the pluck to stand by 
their beliefs—yes, even in the face of death.’’ 

‘Any creed can do that,’’ he said sourly. 

“That may be. But the only creed that has always done 
it, and is doing it now, when others have degenerated into 
compromise, is the Catholic. Perhaps that’s the reason why 
you and these others hate it,’’ I ended, anger getting the bet- 
ter of even my mildness. ‘‘It maintains standards you know 
you’ve deserted.’’ 

Camer shot a queer black look at me for that and left me 
ina temper. But he did not stop his attacks on my Faith. 
He found hard facts to work on, too. 

That was not difficult in the circumstances. It was only 
too plain that here and there Catholics had been indiscreet. 
To me it was obvious that the poor creatures had been pressed 
so desperately that they had struck back blindly. Camer 
harped on the fact that they had struck the first blow. 

“Meaning that farmer at Villajec,’’ I said. ‘‘On the evi- 
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dence he had been harried and taxed into impoverishment for 
years by every mosquito trick officialdom could try on one 
known to be the ieader of an unpopular party. No violence 
was used against him, no, but he was goaded and his family 
ruined, by systematic persecution until that last slickly clever 
fine and distrainment broke him. Of course, he should not 
have struck down the bullying official who was kicking him 
off the farm his family had owned for hundreds of years. But 
under the same conditions would you have been meeker ?”’ 

Camer glared: ‘‘His blow was the signal that started the 
massacre in his district, anyhow.”’ 

“*You’ve used the right word—signal,’’ I said. ‘‘Even you 
are too good a journalist to blind yourself to the fact that the 
whole thing was stage-managed to torment him into just the 
sort of folly that would provide an excuse for massacre.”’ 

‘*You Catholics can argue black into white,”’ he growled. 

‘*Your conscience appears to agree with us in spite of your 
efforts to stifle it,’’ I retorted angrily, careless of what I said, 
and I was startled at the way he took it. He went white to 
the lips, sprang up and shouted: ‘‘You accuse me of being 
false to my conscience . . .?”’ 

‘‘Ask yourself,’’ I shouted back. ‘‘You’ve seen all I’ve 
seen. You must know in your heart that these people are 
being martyred as surely as the Christians of the Roman 
arenas were martyred. And with the same lack of justice. 
Your refusal to admit it means either you are case-hardened in 
prejudice or that you haven’t pluck enough to face the truth.” 

‘‘Burgess! I don’t take that from any man,”’ he stormed. 

“‘Try taking it from yourself,’’ I told him. ‘‘What you 
need is a little intellectual honesty, my friend—and some of 
the courage of these people you belittle.” 

With that I left him, and though I knew it meant the end 
of friendship between us, I was not sorry. The horrors I 
had seen had made his petty carpings monstrous. 

But though we ceased to be on speaking terms, it did not 
mean that we stopped working together; the unwritten code 
of our profession forbade that. We continued to slip out to 
the villages. More, when I picked up the news that the 
massacres were to break out afresh some hundreds of miles 
up the coast, I naturally carried it to him so that we could 
plan an attempt to reach the place. We felt it was our duty 
to secure for the world an eyewitness account of the incident. 

We had only a couple of hours to plan what would have to 
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be an all night dash through the mountains. We had to think 
ahead carefully. The authorities would stop at nothing to 
prevent news leaking out, and would not hesitate to deal 
summarily with us if they caught us in the massacre zone. 
However, Mehemed was confident of being able to get us to 
the place in reasonable safety by little known roads. Also, 
once we had gathered our evidence, he saw no difficulty in 
running us a little farther north to the frontier and slipping 
us across, so that we could wire our news without fear of 
arrest or censorship. 

He was even elated when we stole out to where he waited 
with the car in a quiet suburb of Scaglia : the high wind called 
the bora was blowing. ‘‘This stormy night is so good,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘There will be not so many militia around to 
shoot us.”’ 

I thought that small comfort. Still, only Mehemed, I think, 
could have got us through those abominable mountains. He 
was quite without nerves and drove at headlong pace up hill 
and down or round hairpin bends with equal unconcern. 
Fatigue did not seem to touch him either, for it was his eyes 
that were alert enough to pick up the armed men who were 
moving on the doomed village in the grey of the false dawn. 
It was Mehemed, too, who told us exactly what we were to 
do. He turned the car into a small wood, where he was to 
wait for us, and came to the edge of it pointing out the goat 
trails we must follow. It was thus that we reached the doomed 
village just before the battue began. 

The path brought us out among bushes on the hillside some 
two hundred feet above the houses. It was a snug, compact 
village; a picture of Arcadian peace, with its old thatched 
houses clustering about an ancient church. Nobody was stir- 
ting in it. No smoke threaded upward from its chimneys 
in the clear, growing light of day. Its people were still sleep- 
ing, utterly unaware of their danger. 

I was impelled to run down and warn them, but even as 
the thought occurred, a flaming stick soared from the bushes 
at the top end of the village and fell on to the thatch of one 
of the houses. Another and another appeared, dozens of them, 
all in a horrible silence, until the thatched roofs of all the 
houses at that end of the village were blazing. 

A woman’s voice screamed the alarm. At once uproar be- 
gan: shouting, the smashing of wood and glass, drumming, 
shooting—a wild terror of sound bursting out abruptly at 
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the top of the village to reinforce the fear of fire. The people 
poured into the streets, rushing out of doors and dropping 
out of windows in their panic. In a moment it was full of 
men, women and children, old crones to babes in arms, most 
of them in their night clothes. For a little they stood packed 
in a mass. Then a crash of rifle fire came from the top of 
the village; and while several fell, the rest turned and fled 
in a body towards the lower end of the village. 

There, just below the church, there was a wide bare space, 
the village square, fringed at the end with walls and trees, 
The murderers gave the frightened villagers time to fill the 
space in their flight, then there arose the ugly rap-rap-rap of 
machine guns and the slashing cracks of volley firing. The 
murderers were shooting into the mass driven on to their guns 
by the fear created at the top of the village. 

‘Like birds driven by beaters at an English shooting 
party,’’ Camer said in a curiously hard and even voice. Then 
he added : ‘‘There’s the priest.’’ 

A stout, middle-aged man was thrusting his way through 
the stricken crowd. He was pulling on his cassock over his 
night clothes as he fought his way forward. He was an extra- 
ordinarily nondescript and unheroic individual, but he thrust 
his way over the dying and by the living towards the firing, 
until he got right ahead of his flock. There he turned his 
back on the shooting, spread out his arms and shouted. He 
was the last person one would expect valour from, but as his 
stubby, flapping body barred the way, we saw that his out- 
stretched right hand held aloft a crucifix, and that he was 
shouting to his people to kneel, to kneel and meet their in- 
evitable fate praying. 

Even the shooting seemed to be struck still for a moment. 
The priest used that moment to shout his exhortation louder. 
The firing blazed out again, we saw the stubby figure jerk 
and reel. But he stiffened instead of falling, and held the 
crucifix aloft, for his cries had been heard. The panic-stricken 
people sank to their knees. With their eyes on the crucifix 
they began to cry out in a prayer that could be heard even 
above the firing. .. And the firing went on... 

I stood petrified. Camer let out a queer, hoarse cry. He 
turned a white, working face towards me. ‘‘You were right, 
H.S.B.,’’ he cried. ‘‘About them—and me.. .’’ 

Before I could realize what he was about, he turned again 
and dashed down to the village. 

I don’t know what he had in mind—a confession of faith 
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by martyrdom? A desperate desire to intervene and stop the 
slaughter? I shall never find out. I don’t even know why 
I ran after him, but it was well I did. I came up with him 
on the outskirts of the village, where a couple of soldiers had 
shoved him against a wall with their bayonets at his chest. 

They were demanding who he was, and what right he had 
to be there. Camer, of course, did not understand them— 
or care. He was shouting defiance in their faces, telling them 
they were cowardly murderers, and that he was on the side 
of the villagers; indeed, his very gestures challenged them to 
kill him. 

They might have done it, too, for even if they could not 
understand him, there was no mistaking his defiance, but I 
ran up and called with what note of authority I could that he 
was an Englishman and that to hurt him would be perilous. 
They held their bayonets on hearing their own tongue and 
began to question me. Then an officer, a major appeared. He 
was calm, but he was not friendly. He resented our pres- 
ence as foreign eye-witnesses and also he knew how easily, 
with so much shooting around, an ‘‘accident’’ could eliminate 
us. I could, in fact, see that in his cold if circumspect eyes, 
and felt we were very near death, particularly as Camer had 
turned on him, denouncing him as a cold-blooded assassin. 

‘‘Who is this? What is he saying ?’’ the major demanded, 
not understanding a word Camer flung at him. 

I said hurriedly that Camer was a famous English news- 
paper correspondent, in fact, I gave him international fame 
in the hope of convincing the major that it would be dan- 
gerous to hurt us. Then, quite suddenly, I recalled that 
Camer’s dispatches to The Planet had been widely quoted in 
the Croavian newspapers, since their aim was to whitewash 
the atrocities. I told him this, and to my delight the major 
pulled from his pocket a copy of the leading Croavian paper, 
and pointing to the reports dealing with the massacres, asked, 
“Is this he?’’ I looked. There, standing out sharply against 
the Cyrillic type was Andrew Camer’s name in Roman let- 
tering. He was being quoted as the famous English Corres- 
pondent who was exposing the lies about the massacres. I 
cried : ‘‘Yes, this is the Andrew Camer whose report is quoted 
there.”’ 

The major immediately began to beam in his friendliest 
manner. I felt we were safe. But Camer saw his change of 
mood and demanded to know the reason, demanded to know 
what the newspaper had to do with it. 
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“‘Keep quiet,’’ I said anxiously. ‘‘One of your dispatches 
is quoted in that paper. He regards you as friendly.” 

“Tell him I’m nothing of the sort,’’ the amazing fellow 
cried. ‘‘I repudiate that dispatch. It’s a tissue of lies I won’t 
have on my conscience. Tell him that I denounce him and 
his evil Government as murderers. . .”’ 

**You won’t live to do it if I do,’’ I put in. 

*“What of it?’’ he cried. ‘‘Have I less courage than these 
villagers? Less conscience ?”’ 

I was appalled. The major was looking from one to the 
other of us with puzzled eyes. I hastily told him that my 
friend was carried away by excitement, that he was new to 
such experiences. And even as I talked Camer cried : 

“Don’t lie to him, H.S.B. It isn’t a moment for com- 
promise. These villagers show us the way. We've got to 
show a courage for the right as fine as theirs. . .”’ 

Camer who had scorned my Faith, was now insisting on 
our dying for it if needs be. More, he whose scorn of my 
Faith was our one chance of saving ourselves, was repudiating 
that way out with a fierce zeal that could only have one re- 
sult. For plainly even the major could not fail to grasp his 
fiery championship of the martyrs, however much I tried to 
mistranslate it. 

It must have ended in disaster, I am sure, but again for- 
tune, or my most anxious prayers intervened. A soldier came 
running up to the major with some message that demanded 
his presence in the shambles below us. Still friendly, he 
waved a hand to us, and, shouting an order to the soldiers 
to guard us, ran down to the village. 

His order was a casual one, for the two soldiers smiled at 
us and relaxed. More, sure that we were harmless, they 
moved off to a point from which they watched the killing and 
looting down below, with the air of men tormented by the 
knowledge that they were missing all the fun. 

Deadly anxious, because I saw that, once we were inter- 
rogated again, Camer’s new, strange attitude must fead to 
disaster, I watched these men, and when first one, and then 
the other sneaked off to take part in the business below, | 
persuaded Camer to make a dash for our motor. It wasn’t 
easy. In the mood he was in he was all for staying and 
vindicating his faith even to the extremity. He said fiercely : 
“You yourself showed me, H.S.B. You taught me I was 
stifling my conscience. .. As I have been for years.”’ 

‘‘You mean your attacking Catholics was—was—”’ 
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“Was fighting against a conviction my damned pride was 
afraid to yield to,’’ he said. ‘‘But now, when this great chance 
is given to me. . .”” 

I’ll admit I was weaker than he, hadn’t his grim courage. 
But, also, I had a little reason on my side. I said: ‘‘If we’re 
slaughtered, Camer, as we will be, we’ll never get the truth 
to the world. And for what else are we here? I feel it is my 
duty to escape and raise Christendom against these horrors.”’ 

“Tf I try to do that in my paper I’ll get the sack,’’ he said. 

‘‘Won’t that be justification enough for your conscience ?”’ 
I asked. 

That was the argument that persuaded him at last. He felt 
that if a man of his reputation turned on his paper’s policy, 
for truth and justice sake, it might be of first-rate value. And, 
in fact, it was. We reached our car safely and Mehemed, as 
promised, got us across the frontier. From there my dis- 
patches caused a stir, but it was Camer’s that brought the 
storm that forced Europe to coerce Croavia into putting an 
end to the massacres. 

Camer’s paper, from policy, at first refused to print his re- 
ports of the massacre. He got on to his editor over the long 
distance ’phone and not only persuaded him (I hope) that he 
would be false to truth and humanity if he suppressed the 
message, but declared that if he did not print, he (Camer), 
meant to take his facts to a celebrated news agency for an 
international broadcasting of the truth, together with the 
reasons why his own paper had refused to publish. 

Which argument prevailed I do not know, though The 
Planet ascribed its change of face to humanity when it pub- 
lished Camer’s report. But the fact that a paper that sup- 
ported Croavia found itself bound to print such denunciations, 
was the real factor that moved the world to action against 
the murderers. 

Thus my plea for escape was justified. 

But it lost me Camer’s comradeship. Newspapers do not 
like men who force them to do things against their policy, 
and presently he left The Planet. I lost sight of him entirely, 
most people have, it seems. 

‘“‘He’s just dropped out,’’ his successor told me the other 
day. ‘‘He became a Papist, you know. .. Went off to some 
land colony of theirs for the peace of his soul. Queer how 
religion spoils good men.”’ 

DOUGLAS NEWTON. 
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“Better is he that mastereth his spirit than the taker of cities’’ (Prov. xvi, 32), 


VENTS proceeding in Germany, wherein we witness an 
) er to revive the cult of mythical gods and heroes, 

by reminding us of our comparative freedom from any 
such tendency, send our minds back to the times when our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors were being weaned from their tradi- 
tional heathenism. Not the least interesting thing about our 
early literature is the way it reflects the transition. The pro- 
cess was a slow one. ‘‘Beowulf’’ bears traces of Christian in- 
fluence and, on the other hand, poems as distinctively Chris- 
tian as ‘‘The Dream of the Rood’’ retain relics of a pagan 
vocabulary, as when, for instance, Christ is spoken of in the 
poem named as ‘‘the young Hero.’’ There was no sudden 
break calling for violent reaction, and this may account for 
the thoroughness with which the work of the missionaries was 
done. In his recently-published and interesting book on 
“Old English Literature,’’ Dr. Wardale has attributed the 
compromising character of Anglo-Saxon poetry to the de- 
liberate policy of the ecclesiastical authorities. ‘‘Probably,” 
he says, ‘‘a key to a good deal of the history of that branch 
[the Anglo-Saxon] is to be found in the warning sent by 
Pope Gregory to the Abbot Mellitus after his departure for 
England in 601. ‘There is no doubt,’ he wrote, ‘that it is 
impossible to cut off everything at once from their rude 
natures.’ At any rate, the monks seem to have acted on this 
principle and to have shown great tact. They not only al- 
lowed their converts to retain some of their religious cere- 
monies, which indeed in Mayday and other customs may still 
be seen, but, far from trying to oust the native poetry because 
of its heathen character, they themselves actually preserved 
it by committing much to writing, and later by using the 
native metre for their own paraphrases of the Bible and Lives 
of the Saints.’’ Further on he remarks on the ‘‘happy re- 
sult’’ of the moderation shown by the missionaries : 


Realizing the great part played in the life of the people 
by their hero-lays [he says] they set to work to present 
the new teaching in similar form. They wrote poems in 
the native alliterative metre in which they substituted 
Bible events and Bible or Christian characters for the 
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old heroes and their doings, and sometimes, it must be 
confessed, a good deal of the old pagan element was al- 
lowed to creep into the treatment. 


It may be regarded as significant in this connexion that the 
attitude of Alcuin, who so greatly influenced Charlemagne’s 
policy, was different. Remonstrating with the Bishop of 
Lindisfarne he wrote : ‘‘What has Ingeld to do with Christ ? 
Narrow is the house. It will not be able to hold them both. 
One king reigns eternally in Heaven, the other, the heathen, 
is damned and groans in Hell.’’ 

In his version of Sir Launcelot’s story, Malory has beauti- 
fully symbolized this transformation of hero into saint. The 
knight had bidden farewell to the cloistered Guinevere at 
Almesbury. With sighs and tears they had buried the ashes 
of their guilty love, and then Sir Launcelot rode away. Com- 
ing at last to a hermitage to which was attached a little chapel, 
he heard Mass. After Mass, he sought the priest who, as it 
happened, was the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


‘“‘Alas,’’ quoth the knight, ‘‘who may trust this 
world!’’ And then he kneeled and prayed to be shriven. 
And then he besought the Bishop that he might be his 
brother. Then the Bishop said: ‘‘I will gladly.’”’ And 
there he put an habit upon Sir Launcelot, and there he 
served God day and night with prayers and fastings. 
Seven other knights of the Round Table followed his 
example. Thus they endured in great penance six years ; 
and then Sir Launcelot took the habit of priesthood of the 
Bishop, and a twelvemonth he sang mass. And there 
was none of these other knights but they read in books, 
and holp for to sing mass, and rang bells, and did bodily 
all manner of service. And so their horses went where 
they would, for they took no regard of no worldly riches. 
For when they saw Sir Launcelot endure such penance, 
in prayers, and fastings, they took no force what pain 
they endured, for to see the noblest knight of the world 
take such abstinence that he waxed full lean. 


How is it that the metamorphosis whereby a hero of what 
originally was a pagan romance becomes a monk and priest 
does not give that impression of bathos which is the general 
effect of stories concerning reformed libertines? When the 
gunman becomes a respectable citizen and the unscrupulous 
adventurer settles down to legitimate business and contents 
himself, as regards physical exercise, with rolling the lawn 
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of Acacia Villa, we are conscious of a certain disappointment. 
There is a painful sense that the devil has had the best of the 
bargain and that, let the moralist say what he will, bourgeois 
conventionality is no compensation for hardy if unholy ex- 
ploits. We have no such feeling about Malory’s tale. The 
beauty of the sunset-ending of his romance atones for all the 
glamorous adventurousness that has been lost. This last act, 
we realize, was also heroic. The transformation of the hero 
into the saint loses none of the qualities that have fascinated 
us in the earlier part of the story; they are merely raised to 
another and a higher plane. The epilogue is worthy of the 
preceding narrative, and an altogether fitting ending to it. 

The answer to the problem would reveal the secret that ex- 
plains how the barbarians were, not tamed, but trained for 
the service of the Crucified. It would help us to understand 
how the Nordic gods lost their glory in the radiance of the 
Cross. Sanctity can beat the heroism of the natural man on 
its own ground. It seems to be assumed in these days that 
it is only those who revolt against authority who show cour- 
age. Let some pulpiteer proclaim heresy or challenge the 
moral traditions of Christendom, and the newspapers an- 
nounce, ‘‘Bold Utterance.’’ They do not say this when a 
preacher defies public sentiment by announcing his adherence 
to the Christian revelation. Likewise, it is the obscene play 
which, for all that it panders to current fashion, the critics 
describe as ‘“‘daring.”’ 

Having misrepresented and repudiated the saint, the ideal 
of the full-blooded, manly type is found in the rebel against 
God and man. It is significant that Milton’s Satan is a more 
virile and attractive figure than his Deity. The poet had lost 
the vision of heroic sanctity. Had he beheld with the eyes of 
faith Incarnate God suffering on Calvary, he could not have 
drawn the divine lineaments as those of a passionless auto- 
crat. But lacking the gift which would have revealed to him 
the sublime courage with which an obscure Craftsman flung 
His challenge in the face of the whole world, involuntarily 
he warmed to the spokesman of Hell, who at least was not 
servile. What Milton did involuntarily, our age does volun- 
tarily and deliberately. Fidelity to the Truth appears to it 
a tame thing. ‘‘Letting oneself go,’’ even though it implies 
giving free rein to cruelty and lust, wins commendation, 
whereas holding oneself in, though this may demand costly 
self-sacrifice, is held to be the sign of a dull, unenterprising 
nature. But that is not altogether the fault of our age. It 
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has been deprived, even more completely than Milton, of the 
inspiring spectacle presented by the saints of God. Its alter- 
native to bold depravity is pious decorum and moral respect- 
ability, and, not unnaturally, it prefers the former. We can 
scarcely blame it. 

Abstract heroic sanctity from Christianity and what is left 
is salt that has lost its savour. Whether it take the form of 
a State religion, the observance of which is merely a token 
of patriotism and good form, or of an evangelical pietism 
that is largely emotional, or of ethical and social idealism, we 
are met by the same tasteless vapidity. These types of Chris- 
tianity are never really dangerous. The pageantry or rhetoric 
in which they may be presented is known to be innocuous and 
is, therefore, easily tolerated by the cynical and evil-minded 
as unlikely to offer serious resistance. Under these circum- 
stances, advocates of extreme measures, the fanatical exponents 
of a militant paganism, the logical, thorough-going disciples 
of an atheistic materialism carry all before them. 

Such is the situation in which we find ourselves to-day, and 
that situation is full of terrible possibilities. It is the absence 
of an heroically-minded Christianity that offers so great an 
opportunity to the war-makers. Nietzsche was right when 
he declared that in living dangerously lay the only way in 
which the human spirit could keep its cutting edge and reach 
its highest perfection and, if there be no encouragement for 
a holy asceticism, then the appeal of the asceticism which war 
demands will be irresistible. Mankind cannot live long with 
satisfaction to itself in a shock-proof civilization, padded with 
comforts and conveniences. There is an heroic strain in it 
that must find employment if it is not to rot. A land fit for 
heroes to live in is not a land from which the need for heroism 
has been banished, but one where their qualities will have 
room for play. We must learn once again that the saint is 
not the negation of the hero but that he has absorbed, trans- 
formed and supernaturalized the hero. A decadent civiliza- 
tion can be saved from the barbarians, only as it is able to 
find martyrs for the astringent Gospel of the Cross. The anti- 
dote must be as fierce as the disease. And if the asceticism 
be not of the voluntary kind and not due merely to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, then, sooner or later, the persecutions 

of an enemy, grown bolder by reason of our non-resistance, 
will force upon us the necessity of the Cross. 

This does not mean that, to save us from the horrors of 
war, the whole population of Christendom must turn saints. 
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It means only that the saintly ideal must be recovered with 
sufficient conspicuousness to redirect our thoughts and aspira- 
tions. It is enough if a holy minority hold before us the al- 
ternative of an heroic faith. 

It is not merely because the Catholic Church is international 
and that the Papacy holds a unique position enabling it to 
exercise pacific influence, nor even because its principles are 
those of divine charity, that it is our supreme hope in these 
days. The best reason for that hope rests in the fact that it is 
with Catholic Christianity that lies the secret of saintliness, 
The title, ‘‘Prince of Peace,’’ bestowed upon Our Lord, is 
sometimes contrasted with those sayings in which He de- 
clared that He came to cause division, to cast fire on the earth, 
to call the sword from its scabbard, as though there was here 
some kind of inconsistency. But the seeming inconsistency 
is only on the surface. It is just bécause He calls upon His 
disciples to exhibit the qualities of the hero that He is able 
to eclipse the glory that has made war attractive. His Cross 
is the only adequate answer to the appeal of the sword. And, 
because it is the privilege of His Church to foster the super- 
natural heroism associated with the Cross, it is to that Church 
we must look to offer the true antidote for war. 

STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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6 AVE you ’eard about Bill?’’ said Alf. ‘‘No; is he ill? 
Is he hurt?’’ I said. ‘‘No; but this moment ’e’s sitting 
there next 
To the door, 

Hoping as you'll come across to ’im; 
Trustin’ you ain’t goin’ to speak cross to him. 

’E reckons he’s perplexed. 
’E don’t believe in Jesus Christ no more.”’ 


“‘G'd evening, Bill.’’ ‘‘ Night, Father.’’ ‘‘Nothing too bright?”’ 
** *Earken to me,’’ he said. ‘‘Y’know what they tell us to say, 
Time and again, 
Jesus was Gawd’s own Son?”’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Well, Gawd must ha’ 
knew Him. 


1 For previous sketches of similar mentality see ‘East Winds I and II,’’ in 
Tue Month, July, 1929, December, 1930. 
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And yet Gawd went and ’E crucified and slew Him. 
Well, me, y’know, anyway, 
I couldn’t kill the child of me own brain.’’ 


(You said that, Bill. Collarless, and the rest 
Of your clothes so smelly; yet, for to-night, your best, 
Because of your great problem. Classy; solemn, 
Since the superb and adamantine column 
Of your Faith seemed to be falling. 
O vision appalling— 
O weak and withering 
Flower of the one most inmost living thing 
That seemed to have died... 
No wonder, son, you cried. 


“T couldn’t kill the child of me own brain.’’ 
What poet’s, prophet’s stuff, not to be slain, 
Scarce to be spoken of, is yours? Too holy, 
Secret, unique, too utterly you wholly? 
And yet you tried to stammer— 
Outside of elegant grammar— 
What you couldn’t do—not you— 
But what God, so you thought they said, did do— 
“I couldn’t see slain 
The child of me own brain !’’) 


“Have you spoken to Bill?’’ said Alf. ‘‘Did you kill 
The last hope in ’im?’’ ‘‘Ah, how I pray to God—No!”’ 
**Don’t yer be so silly! 
‘Course I properly know youse ’aven’t give ’ell to him. 
But say, put me wise what you really did tell to ’im? 
What you say to Billy? 
Look. Ain’t ’e crying? Look; I want to know.”’ 


‘“P’raps I forget.’’ ‘‘You bet.’’ ‘‘How could I, anyway, 
Tell you what I may have said to him?’’ ‘‘Come along!’’ ‘‘Well, 
At the end 
I asked: ‘Will that be any kind of relief?’ 
He said: ‘That’ll be O.K. by me, chief ! 
But what about me friend? 
It wasn’t me as thought about it first. 
There’s many as bad as me—no, I’m the worst, 
’Cos I should know better. Still, how’ll I tell 
Them as would think it were a terrible loss 
If they did lose Christ upon His high cross?’ ’’ 


Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 








AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN 
HUMBLE LIFE 
PART V 


herself records, told the nurse that she was ‘‘much too sen- 

sitive and that her imagination had a great deal to do with 
her health.’’ This means, I take it, that she was highly sugges- 
tible, and that he, in fact, suspected a tendency to hysteria. 
It is not improbable that the mental and physical strain under 
which all her early years were passed aggravated this ten- 
dency, and we seem to find evidence of it in her narrative of 
the events now to be chronicled. But, as the medical expert 
well knows, the existence of such symptoms is quite consistent 
with the most absolute moral rectitude. In many of the lives 
of canonized saints—we might mention St. Mary Magdalen 
de’ Pazzi or St. Veronica Giuliani as cases in point—the 
modern pathologist finds himself very puzzled to decide what 
was the precise nature of their ecstatic phenomena. We do 
not know and perhaps will never know in what way the Al- 
mighty turns such susceptibilities to profit for His own good 
ends. What is certain is that in this type of subject there is 
always much docility and a very considerable courage. The 
“social self’? gets fair play and the ‘‘individual self” is held 
in check. In the end the disquieting symptoms pass, and ex- 
cept for a rare, occasional weakening resulting from excep- 
tional strain, a perfectly sane and sober outlook is before long 
attained. During the many years for which Miss Kate, at 
first virtually and later on absolutely, had control of the child- 
ren in St. Mary’s Home, nothing was noticeable in her but 
a slight excitability, and that only at rare intervals. Her com- 
posure at normal times was perfect, and her piety in later 
years absolutely free from extravagance.—[H.T. ] 


I T will be remembered that Dr. Fincham, as Miss Kate 


CHAPTER V 
A CATHOLIC AT LAST 


One Sunday I went to Mass with Miss Asquith. It was my 
first Mass. Why I had such strange thoughts I cannot tell, 
but often I had read the prayers at home, and my father had 
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explained them. I did not consider him, or my sister, very 
good, yet they both went to Mass, but I pictured to myself, 
that if I went and prayed, I should be quite changed, that all 
my sins would be forgiven. Something like Christian in the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ I only remember that at the end of the 
Mass, I fainted, and Miss Asquith took me to her house, and 
put me to bed. The real trouble was the pain at my heart and 
my disappointment, but I never told anyone, though it served 
me for a lesson. My father was at that Mass, and he said, it 
was a disgraceful thing for any girl to faint in church and be 
carried out. He felt quite ashamed to own me for his child ; if 
I did not feel well I ought to get up, and walk out. He hoped 
I would never again so far forget myself as to be guilty of such 
irreverence in the House of God. So I put that down with 
my many other sins. But only once afterwards, though I 
have often been feeling very ill, can I remember fainting. It 
was at Exposition at Kensington, and if I had felt it coming 
on, I do not think it would have happened. 

Miss Asquith’s servant had a little picture of Our Blessed 
Lady holding out her arms to a poor child. How I longed for 
it! But I would not ask for it; and when she once offered it 
to me, I pretended I did not care for it, and then accepted it 
just to oblige her; but as soon as I was alone, I knelt down, 
and asked Our Lady to forgive me, for I felt I was slighting 
her, and I cried very bitterly, for I did love her somehow, 
that is, I felt I wanted to. I said many ‘‘Hail Mary’s’’ and 
“Holy Mary’s,’’ * asking her to pray for me, to make me her 
child, to let me call her Mother. At that time it seemed as if 
it was like blasphemy to do so, but I kept the little print in my 
book, and under my pillow, often and often wishing Our Lady 
would take me, like the child she seemed opening her arms to 
receive. 
1 This distinction between Hail Marys and Holy Marys is a curiously interest- 
ing illustration of the survival of ancient traditions. As is well known, the 
second part of the Hail Mary was only authoritatively added to the salutation of 
the Angel and St. Elizabeth in the latter part of the sixteenth century. In 
Ireland, where the pre-Reformation tradition remained unbroken, the memory 
of the time when the Hail Mary ended with the words ‘‘the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus” still continued for centuries, and the Holy Mary was almost regarded as 
a separate prayer. Years ago, writing in THz Montu, November, 1901, p. 499, 
I had occasion to mention how I had heard from an Irish priest that a con- 
fessor who imposed the repetition of a certain number of Hail Mary’s as a 
penance was liable to be asked by the penitent whether it was necessary to say 
the Holy Mary’s also. Here we have clearly another example of the same 
attitude of mind. Miss Kate must undoubtedly have acquired the idea of such 
a distinction from her Irish father. I have never come across a trace of it 


among native English Catholics, who, as we know, followed the practice of the 
priests educated at Douai, Rheims and St. Omers.—H.T. 
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Miss Asquith allowed me to live with her, that is, I slept at 
her house, for my father got ill whenever he gave up drink. 
His health in fact soon broke down altogether. He had ac- 
customed himself to live so completely on stimulants, but he 
could not take them in moderation. Thus he was only able 
to earn enough for his own support, and to pay for one 
furnished room. I helped Miss Asquith with the church or in 
visiting her poor, running messages, doing needlework and 
anything she wanted. One Friday evening she had forgotten 
the monstrance case, and the Fathers would want it for Bene- 
diction. Often I had been up in her little chapel with her. She 
had the Blessed Sacrament which was reserved there, but that 
I never knew or understood till that night." What happened I 
do not know how to write, but as I opened the door (this was 
the first time I ever entered alone), it seemed like a blaze of 
light, full of Angels. I only know I fell flat on the ground, 
for it seemed the place was Holy and that if I came nearer I 
should die. In an instant my life, my sins, my evil habits were 
clear and distinct before me. The Real Presence was some- 
thing that I felt. I think that I then made the best act of con- 
trition of all my life, I promised to go to confession, and to do 
penance, for I saw clearly all I ought to do. Then after a 
“Hail Mary”’ I was able to go downstairs. Fortunately it was 
dark, for I felt like marble, and it seemed to me that I could 
see my own face ashy pale. I only mumbled, ‘‘I cannot find 
it."’ Miss Asquith came up and said, ‘‘Surely the lamp is not 
out, that would give you light enough.’’ Then she showed 
me where it was, took it up, and went downstairs. It seemed 
as if her shadow protected me, but I never told her. She only 
remarked, ‘‘you are very dull and seem so stupid, Kate’’—for 
generally I was very quick. 

I have never told this to anyone, Reverend Father, not even 
to Father Thomas; I saw no necessity. But from that night, 
I had the faith, and I believed in the Real Presence, for I had 
felt, or seen in my soul, the Sacred Humanity—I really mean 
Our Saviour; only it was too bright. I could not raise my 
eyes, and nothing was plain enough for me now to describe it ; 
but I understood why people went to confession, for how could 
they approach that Altar with any stain of sin. I seemed then 


1 The association of ladies to which Miss Asquith belonged enjoyed the privi- 
lege of reserving the Blessed Sacrament. She herself acted as sacristan to the 
church in Horseferry Road, and as her house was nearer the church than 
12 Earl Street, where the Fathers resided, the monstrance was kept in her 
little chapel.—H.T. 
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to understand why both my father and sister often went to 
confession, but I had never known them go to communion, 
and I loved Miss Asquith for I thought she must be very holy 
not to have any fear, for I supposed all sinners like me, saw 
and felt as I did. It was only some years later that I realized 
how God had given mea very special grace in that little chapel. 
Still in spite of all I was very slow in entering the Church. 
When I tried to prepare myself for confession my tongue 
seemed as though it cleaved to my mouth. The fear I had 
of not confessing all, and then the thought of the shame, the 
contempt the priest would feel for me, which I knew I de- 
served and often felt for myself, and lastly the fear that he 
would tell my father, made me get up, and go away. It 
seemed as if I should never have courage enough. I was 
afraid to enter Miss Asquith’s chapel again, for if I opened 
the door, I expected to die. 

I looked so dreadfully ill, that Miss Asquith, and some of 
the Jesuit Fathers, got my father to consent to let me go to 
Ramsgate to a private school—there were only twelve boarders 
—with two French ladies. They were sisters, and one kept a 
preparatory college for the sons of gentlemen from six to ten 
years of age. I was so pleased. I remember telling Miss 
Asquith that I would write to her soon, and that I should 
then be able to say that I was a Catholic, that I would go to 
confession and be received into the Church there. My father 
had a kind of presentiment that he would die if I left him, and 
that I should never see him alive again, but I was so anxious 
to be received into the Church, and this seemed so favourable 
an opportunity that I paid no heed. I reflected that they would 
all be strange priests who knew nothing about me or him, and 
I did not mean to tell them where he lived. I thought they 
would not take the trouble to write to him, and once forgiven, 
I intended never to do anything again that would cause me to 
feel ashamed. 

So I went to Ramsgate in the month of March, 1868. My 
poor father became much worse and was admitted again into 
Westminster Hospital. Father Kirk gave him the last sacra- 
ments, and he died there on May 8, 1868, while I was received 
into the Church on June 8th, one month later. But he had the 
happiness of knowing I was in a Catholic school, and that I 
intended becoming a Catholic. I was only seventeen, but I 
told the priest thirteen for at that time I thought this was my 
age. Still I can remember saying, ‘‘I am one or the other, I 
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am not quite sure which.’”’ He said, ‘‘Your father ought to 
know best and you do not look more than thirteen.”” Not only 
in confession, but at any time, I thought it a great sin to say 
anything to a priest with the intention of deceiving him. My 
father made me understand on account of their priestly char- 
acter, they were different to other men, so I always had more 
fear and reverence for them. 

One of the Benedictine Fathers received me into the 
Church ; not at Ramsgate, but in the litthe chapel at Prospect 
Place, the one I had passed when they sent me to Margate 
from the Protestant school. The lady of the school took me 
early one morning, and first I heard his Mass. He had 
examined me the day before to see if I was sufficiently in- 
structed, and he asked me my reasons for wishing to be a 
Catholic. I only remember giving him one, that I felt quite 
sure if I did not, I could not save my soul. I was quite certain 
I should go to hell, and to avoid that, was my real reason. Oh 
how difficult I found it to make that first confession! I often 
wonder whether any other converts find it as hard. And what 
patience the priest had! Three times I got up off my knees, 
and walked to the door saying, ‘‘No, I really never can confess 
all I have said and done.’’* How he must have prayed! 
Then I began again (he never spoke) and I said, ‘‘Do you 
hear, can you understand, are you not shocked ?”’ for I really 
thought he never could have listened to such a tale of sin and 
misery before. He only said, ‘‘Go on, child, tell me all, do 
not be afraid.’’ At least, I thought, he cannot tell my father, 
for I did not know he was dead. 

When I had finished, he said, ‘‘Now go into the Church. | 
will come in a few minutes.’’ No one, but the lady that took me 
there, was in the church. I read the creed of Pope Pius IV, 
and some prayers, which he showed me, out of his book. 
Then I went into the sacristy, and he baptized me condition- 
ally and asked if I would like any other name. I told him 
Our Lady’s, for I wanted to be under her special protection. 
Then I returned to the confessional and he said, ‘‘Have you 
told me all the sins you remember ?’’ I mentioned some more 


21 cannot help thinking that Miss Kate’s exceptionally vivid and retentive 
memory here created a real difficulty. For most people the distant past is merely 
a blur, and of necessity they lump things together in their confession. For her, 
each incident stood out separately and clearly, together with the occasions and 
motives of her action. Moreover, there was in these early days a distinctly 
scrupulous tendency which came in part from the extreme literalness with which 
she interpreted everything which seemed to bear the stamp of divine authority. 
The reader will remember the impression produced on her by the words “He 
that calleth his brother a fool.’’—H.T. 
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that came into my mind, and then he helped me to make the 
acts of Faith, Hope and Charity and Contrition after him. 
Then he gave me Absolution, and for the first time in all my 
life I felt happy. After that when he came out of the con- 
fessional, he made me kneel at the altar steps and in a very 
solemn manner, he read over me the Gospel of the dumb devil 
being cast out, and then bringing in seven others worse than 
himself. Finally, he warned me, ‘‘If you let him enter your 
soul again, for he will try, you too will be much worse than 
you ever were before I received you.’’ Then he took me to 
Our Blessed Lady’s altar, and said a little prayer, something 
by way of consecrating me to her. I only remember his telling 
me that now I really could call her Mother, and he gave me a 
little rosary, blessed by Pius IX. I could not help saying, ‘‘I 
thought I should never more be able to look you in the face, 
after telling you all my sinful life, but I do not feel afraid, I 
seem to have forgotten it all, I am so light hearted and happy. 
May I really make my first communion on ‘Corpus Christi’ 
with the other girls that are preparing ?’’ He said, ‘‘Yes, now 
you are going back, and you will begin your first little retreat 
in preparation for that great occasion. All the peace you feel, 
is the grace of the sacraments. Thank our good God, and be 
faithful to your Mother Mary.” 

Then he blessed me, and we returned home, but the second 
night of the retreat, I don’t know whether my health caused 
it or whether God permitted it, but I awoke in such a fright, I 
seemed to see the devil quite close to my bed, such a big ugly 
monster, with eyes like balls of fire. He said, ‘‘Do you think, I 
am going to lose you so easily? All the years of your life 
you have belonged to me, and I mean to keep you. The con- 
fession you made was not all true, look here, you never con- 
fessed this and this,’’ and I remembered such a lot of sins that 
he seemed to show me, and I knew I had not told them, though 
I had intended to do so, but my pride, so he made me think, 
had caused me to forget them. My happiness seemed all gone. 
I thought I had deceived the priest and told lies to the Holy 
Ghost. For the moment I was quite paralysed with fear, when 
suddenly I saw my little rosary and took it up. ‘Then the spell 
seemed broken and the fiend disappeared. I got out of bed, 
knelt down and said the Rosary, crying all the time, promising 
God, I would confess all those sins the next morning. I prayed 
for the rest of that night, for I could not sleep, but my happi- 
ness had been so great that I felt I could do anything, tell the 
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priest anything, to recover the sense of peace which I had lost, 
I did next morning tell the priest all and he asked me if | 
intended keeping those sins back. ‘‘No indeed,’’ I told him, 
I felt quite sure that I meant to be sincere. I really was in 
earnest ; so he absolved me, and told me not to fear but go in 
peace, and the next day, I made my first communion. Of that 
I cannot write. I am sure for three days I scarcely spoke to 
any one. True, it was all very quiet, and we were taught to 
spend three days in preparation, and three days after in thanks. 
giving and that did not seem much. 

Soon after my first communion, the lady that kept the school 
said, ‘‘Oh, here is a letter, I forgot to give it you before’’ ; but 
when I opened and read it, it was from my sister. My father 
had been dead and buried more than a month, and they never 
told me. My sister only said, she could not afford the expense. 
No doubt it was done for the best. At the time I thought them 
cruel and heartless; but how could they know? I felt very 
sad and lonely, but I could not cry; still I often wondered 
what would become of me and who would protect me. Once 
I remembered saying, ‘‘Father why have you not saved some 
money for me? What should I do if you were to die?” He 
only answered, ‘‘I ought to have provided for you, and I have 
neglected my duty; but when I am gone, your Heavenly 
Father will take care of you, if you are His faithful child.” 
That night when I said the Lord’s prayer, it seemed to have 
such a different meaning to what it had before, for I seemed 
so lonely in the world with no one to love or care for me, and 
no one whom I could love or trust. I just said to the girls, 
‘*Please say a De profundis for one of my relations, who died 
some weeks ago,’’ but I felt I could not tell them it was my 
father. I never knew how much I really loved him, till he was 
taken away ; and I remembered his parting words, ‘‘Darkey; 
if you go from Westminster, I know I shall die, and you will 
never see me again,’’ for I had nursed him during many 
attacks of illness, and all the time after Father Kirk first an- 
nointed him, until I left. I felt I had been so selfish to leave 
him, for I know he loved me more than my sister, for from 
the time I left that lady, my presence had made him so happy. 
My sister never lived with him, though she often came to see 
him. She earned enough to support herself, and she preferred 
living with her future mother-in-law, as her son was away 
from home. 

In the holidays, the lady of the school asked me, if I would 
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go to her sister’s, and mind the little boys that did not go 
home (there were only nine) just to go with them to Mass, and 
take them for walks, as the governess wanted a month’s holi- 
day. Most of the girls had gone away, and as my sister could 
not afford to keep me, but promised that when she married she 
would do so, I willingly consented, but after two weeks I got 
very faint. The long walks tired me, being out nearly all day, 
the food was not very good, and there was not much of it; be- 
sides I was always rather dainty. But I did not mind, I 
hoped I should soon die, and go to Heaven. I wanted to go 
to confession that I might secure Holy Communion, but they 
said that four times a year—Christmas, Easter, Corpus Christi 
and the Assumption—was quite enough for a convert, and one 
so young. One night the general-servant said, ‘‘Haven’t 
you lost your father lately ?’’ I was surprised, not having 
told anyone. ‘‘Yes, why do you ask?’’ ‘‘Oh because I am 
soon going to leave, and you will do nicely for my place.’’ I 
could not believe her. I said, ‘‘You must be mistaken, I have 
only come during the holidays.’’ ‘‘ You will see,’’ she answered. 
The next day I was told to take my meals with her. Up to 
that time I had had them with the lady and the little boys. I 
did so, and I said nothing. Then I was told to help the maid 
make the beds, wash up, and clean the boots. That I did for 
a week ; then the girl said, ‘‘You see I spoke the truth. I am 
leaving next week for a better place ; you can do the work, but 
they won’t have to pay you any wages.”’ I felt so indignant, 
especially as I had not been out of doors for a week ; but I had 
some money, for I had not spent much, and I also had four 
shillings in stamps which my sister sent me just before the 
holidays. The girl changed them for me. I told her, I had 
enough to return to London, and that they would find, I was 
not quite so easily managed as they seemed to think. Next 
day, I refused to clean the boots, or make the beds, so the 
rooms at night were in the same state as when the boys left 
them in the morning. The lady came up and asked me what 
I meant. ‘‘Simply,’’ I said, ‘‘that I had not come to do that, 
and that I did not mean to do it any more.’’ If I did not work, 
she declared, I should not eat; so she put me up in one of the 
little garrets where there was a filthy dirty bed, and shut the 
door, but I would not give in. She kept me there three days 
without a bit of food or drink, not even a drop of water, and it 
was the beginning of August. I once thought I should die, 
and with a big pin I scratched a long letter on the wall, telling 
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my sister. One little fellow brought me up a glass of water, 
The girl told him. She was afraid to interfere herself lest she 
should lose her character, and not get a better place. I had 
been kind to those little boys for my little brother’s sake, and 
they seemed to like me, but the child was forbidden to come 
there any more, in case I had some infectious fever, so he was 
told, for he called up once, and said, ‘‘Here is some water on 
the stairs, but I must not come near you.’’ I soon opened the 
door, and drank it, and I felt better. Then, when I went down- 
Stairs, she asked me if I had had enough, and if I intended 
doing as I was told. I said, ‘‘No, I mean to return to your 
sister, get my box of clothes, and go to London at once, and 
you can keep your servant, or get another, I will never do 
your work.’’ I think I looked dreadfully ill, for the governess 
had just returned, and she evidently knew nothing about me, 
but she said, ‘‘Oh yes, let her go at once.’’ She was cruel 
enough however to say, ‘‘You shall go by the boat, and I hope 
it will make you suffer.’’ But none were running. I left her, 
got my box from her sister, I think they must have planned it 
between them, for she would not let me enter the house but 
said, ‘‘I will let Miss Asquith know your conduct.’’ I thought 
Miss Asquith would believe them, so I determined to say noth- 
ing about it. When I got to Victoria I took a cab and went 
straight to my sister. She was at home, not feeling well, but 
she said, ‘‘Oh Darkey, whatever made you leave the school? 
I only earn enough to keep myself, I cannot provide for you. 
Does Miss Asquith know?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘if she does not 
yet, she very soon will.’’ My sister cried, and called me un- 
kind. ‘‘Well,’’ I said, ‘‘surely you can let me share your bed 
for one night. I’ll soon find something todo. I won’t trouble 
you long.’’ She got me some tea, but I felt choked and told 
her I was not hungry, having eaten some apples, for I bought 
a pennyworth, and I think I had eaten part of one. How 
bitterly I cried that night for my father, while she slept ! 

The next day I went to see Miss Asquith. She thought me 
better, I was so flushed and feverish at first. She scolded me 
a little, but ended by saying, ‘‘You have been spoilt by your 
father, and you always were wilful.’’ She could not receive 
me into her house then, all the rooms were occupied, but she 
gave my sister some money, and told her to take care of me 
for a little while, until she could see what I was fit for. I 
went to her again two days after, she scarcely knew me. ‘‘Why 
child,’’ she said, ‘‘what have you been doing, you look like 
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a corpse dressed up.’’ I felt indeed very much like one. I 
could neither eat nor drink, and I hoped I should soon die. 
As I looked worse each time Miss Asquith saw me, she said 
one day, “Kate, if I put you into the orphanage at Kensing- 
ton’ and pay for you, will you stop there and be good, till you 
are fit to earn your own living?’’ Very willingly I accepted 
her offer for I felt I could not keep good in the world. To 
please my sister, I had read tales in the ‘‘Family Herald,” 
though when I was baptized I had promised God I would 
never read anything but what was good and instructive but, 
through human respect, I did not like my sister to think me 
stricter than she was. I also went with her and Robert to a 
concert. She was not living with his mother then, because he 
had returned, but near St. George’s Cathedral. I felt all the 
time most miserable, because I could only think of my First 
Communion day, and how unfaithful I had been to my reso- 
lutions. The priest’s words when he received me into the 
Church came back to my mind. I felt as if I was letting the 
devil into my soul again, and I feared, though death seemed 
so near, that I should soon be as bad, if not worse, than before. 
So I was more than thankful for Miss Asquith’s offer, and I 
promised her that I would give them no trouble. 

When they saw me, they were afraid to receive me I looked 
so dreadfully ill. They thought me just turned thirteen, and 
put it down to my being so tall for my age. I was there 
nearly three years, but when I got a little stronger, which I 
did as soon as I was happy, they gave me many places of 
trust, such as taking the work home, receiving orders, getting 
the bills paid, looking after the little ones, and, during their 
retreats, I took the biggest class, served the children their 
meals and sometimes kept the door. I began going to con- 
fession to a Carmelite Father, as soon as I went to Kensington. 
I knew nothing about Carmelite nuns, but from the time I 
made my first communion, I had hoped and prayed that I 
might enter a convent like my aunts, for I often thought of 
all my father had told me about them, and his wish that I 
should be like them, but I greatly feared I never should suc- 
ceed ; first, because I understood they had to have some money 
by way of a dowry, and I believed that to be absolutely neces- 


1 This Orphanage at Kensington was carried on at 36 Church Street by the 
association of ladies to which Miss Asquith belonged. It is still gratefully re- 
membered by many who were there taught their religion and received a training 
for domestic service.—H.T. 
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sary, and still more because I feared they would find me too 
wicked. 

After a little time Father Clare the Jesuit gave a short re- 
treat.’ I asked him once if he thought my little brother was in 
heaven and why God let him die like that, while I was allowed 
to live. He told me he was quite sure he was in heaven, even 
if he had not been baptized properly, because he wished it so 
much, but that God had spared me, that I might learn to 
know, love, and serve Him better. I wanted to tell him of my 
desire for a religious life, but I felt too much afraid. How- 
ever, from that short retreat I began practising little acts of 
self-denial with a view to overcome my passions, and I tried 
very hard to be admitted into the congregation of the Child- 
ren of Mary. Father Clare received me in 1869. I really 
think that was the happiest day of my life. His instructions 
sank deep into my soul. Even now I can remember very 
much of them. I suppose it was because I was really so much 
older than the rest that I understood things better and they 
always seemed to make more impression on me than on the 
others, but when he put the ribbon and medal round my neck, 
and said the prayers, I really felt as if Our Blessed Lady took 
me for her child. It almost seemed as if I saw her, and was 
conscious of her kiss upon my brow. I only know I felt more 
sure of going to heaven when I died, and no nun making her 
vows could have been happier than I was. Every spare 
moment I could get, I knelt at her altar, thanking her over and 
over again, kissing my medal and saying the words, ‘‘Show 
thyself my Mother.’’ But more than all, I begged her to 
make me truly her own child, and to teach me how to love 
her. After which it always seemed as if Our Lady said, ‘‘Hate 
sin more and more, and never grieve my Divine Son.” I 
really think during the time I stayed there, as I went to con- 
fession weekly, God did keep me from offending Him in any 
grave matter. I did many foolish things which helped to in- 
jure my health, but I did them in a spirit of penance and self- 
denial, for I wanted to be a Saint, and that seemed to me the 
road to take, and above all I was very ignorant. 


(To be continued.) 


1 This was Father James Clare, famous as a preacher and spiritual director, 
who was then stationed at Farm Street.—H.T. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE RELICS OF THE PASSION. 


O anyone who reflects upon the many times renewed, but in 

the end unavailing tragedy of the Crusades, it cannot be mat- 
ter of surprise that much should continue to be written about all 
those material objects which are associated by tradition with the 
Passion and Death of our Saviour. When the place itself was 
regarded as so sacred, when such a man as Abbot Samson of 
Bury, in 1187, put on haircloth and abstained from flesh for the 
rest of his life on hearing a report of the fall of Jerusalem, we can 
readily understand that the wood of the holy cross must remain for 
all time supreme in interest among the memorials of past Christian 
devotion. The latest contribution to this subject comes to us from 
an Anglican publisher, but its Catholic origin is in no way dis- 
guised.’ If we notice it here in more detail than would be possible 
on a later page, it is because the writer in a measure puts us upon 
the defensive.” Mr. Gillett seems to accept en bloc the genuine- 
ness of all the traditional relics of the Passion. The cross, the 
nails, the crown of thorns, the lance, the pillar, the holy shroud, 
the holy coat, Veronica’s veil, etc., are all briefly passed in review, 
and though, no doubt, he speaks in some cases more positively 
than in others, the reader is left under the impression that no 
sound argument can be urged against the authenticity of any one 
of them. We must confess that we should think it regrettable if 
the earlier chapters of his booklet were taken as representing the 
last word of Catholic scholarship. There is an imposing parade of 
references, but certain indications make it clear both that Mr. Gil- 
lett has not always examined the original texts, and also that he has 
in many instances imperfectly grasped the difficulty of the prob- 
lems involved. 

As regards the cross itself—and with this may be associated 
the ‘‘title’’-—we have always maintained that there was good evi- 
dence to justify belief in the fact of the discovery and in the prob- 
able genuineness of the better attested surviving relics." So far 
we-may go with Mr. Gillett ; but even here a note of exaggeration 
seems to us to pervade his presentment of the case. Following 


1 “The Story of the Relics of the Passion.’”” By H. M. Gillett. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. Pp. 160. Price, 4s. 6d. 

* Mr. Gillett refers on p. 133 to ‘‘the generally sceptical tone’’ of the pres- 
ent writer’s articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

3 See, for example, THz Montu for May, 1892, on ‘‘The Early History of 
the True Cross,” and for May, 1930, on ‘‘Relics Authentic and Spurious.” 
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St. Ambrose, St. John Chrysostom, Rufinus and others, he is per- 
suaded of St. Helen’s personal supervision of the whole investiga- 
tion, and as if he were summarizing the narrative of an eye-wit- 
ness, he describes in detail how— 


Down and down the soldiers dug, until at last they began 
to despair. The Empress seeing that their enthusiasm was 
slackening, climbed down into the pit and there, seated on a 
chair, urged them on to fresh efforts. The scene is so natural 
that the description rings true. After much more terrific 
labour the entrance to the cistern was found and then, within, 
the three crosses.’ 


But whose description is this which is said to ring so true? One 
would infer from a footnote attached to the passage that it was 
borrowed from St. Paulinus of Nola, but Paulinus says nothing 
about the soldiers despairing, or the Empress climbing down into 
the pit, or sitting in a chair to urge them to fresh efforts. What 
Paulinus, writing about the year 403, does tell us—and this is of 
interest—is that he had a fragment of the cross which had been 
brought him in a golden tube by St. Melania the elder from Jeru- 
salem. It had been given her by John, the well-known Bishop 
of that see, the same who was sharply assailed by St. Jerome. 
Again, we are told by Paulinus that the true cross was identified 
by its raising a dead man to life,” who being released, like Lazarus, 
from the swathings with which he was bound, stood up and walked 
to the stupefaction of all present. Furthermore, the same saint 
adds that though slivers were continually being cut from the beam 
preserved in Jerusalem, the wood of the cross suffered no diminu- 
tion.” 

What we have specially to remember in connexion with the con- 
tradictory stories told of St. Helen’s share in the proceedings is 
that, apart from these contradictions, there would have been every 
reason to suppose that the witnesses were well-informed. St. 
Paulinus was the intimate friend of the elder Melania. She came 
straight from Palestine to stay with him at Nola after having lived 
some twenty-five years continuously on the Mount of Olives where 
she possessed the full confidence of Bishop John. On the other 
hand, Rufinus, who gives a notably different account of the identi- 
fication of the true cross, was also closely associated with Melania, 
and himself spent twenty years in or about Jerusalem. Neither, 
again, is there any room for doubt that such ecclesiastics as St. 


1 Mr. Gillett, ‘‘Story,’’ etc., p. 27; and compare M. de Combes ‘‘Finding 
of the Cross’’ (Eng. trans.), p. 152. 

* From Mr. Gillett (p. 28) we should infer that this raising of a dead man 
to life was an extravagance only heard of in the late Middle Ages. 

3 The cross, says Paulinus, ‘‘ita innumeris pene quotidie hominum votis 
lignum suum commodat ut detrimenta non sentiat et quasi intacta permaneat,” 
with more to the same effect. Migne, P.L., Vol. 61, c. 329. 
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Ambrose and St. John Chrysostom were in contact with Rufinus 
himself, as well as with many others, who were well acquainted 
with the Holy Land. The simple explanation seems to be that 
little interest was then felt in historical accuracy. The prevalent 
attitude suggested that a good story which had something in it 
which might serve for edification or admiration ought not to be 
spoilt by a needless inquiry into the facts. If miracles abounded, 
so much the better. The most learned Christian scholars encour- 
aged the belief that God was intervening at every turn in human 
affairs. They liked to think that the Empress-mother herself, two 
generations earlier, had been inspired by a special revelation to 
discover this precious treasure. Why, then, should anyone ques- 
tion the fact? The story of St. Helen’s personal share in the find- 
ing of the cross has, accordingly, been perpetuated throughout the 
ages despite the silence of Eusebius, but the starting-point of that 
general belief, as Duchesne plainly suggests, was the very popu- 
lar but wholly apocryphal legend De Inventione in which a certain 
Judas-Cyriacus plays a principal part.’ 

So again we find Mr. Gillett forcing the note when he tells us 
(p. 31) that after the discovery of the cross ‘‘instantly the whole 
Church, with a spontaneity which is surprising, adopted as a 
solemn festival ‘the day when the cross of the Lord was found’ 
on September 14th.’’ No scholar who was familiar with the early 
history of the Christian calendar could speak so. Unquestionably 
a feast of the Invention was celebrated in Jerusalem from the fourth 
century onwards, but there is abundant proof that September 14th 
was not kept in the West until several hundred years later, and 
we have no evidence that even in the East this commemoration 
developed otherwise than very gradually. Not less surprising is 
the assertion (p. 42) that St. Helen’s body was laid to rest in 
Byzantium ‘‘in the basilica of the Holy Apostles, where her re- 
mains were venerated until the thirteenth century.’’ It must be 
sufficient to say that Duchesne, Delehaye, J. P. Kirsch and Le- 
clercq are all satisfied that she was buried just outside Rome on 
the Via Lavicana. 

No doubt Mr. Gillett does well to stress the importance of the 
discovery of the title along with the cross; but here again he 
is surely at fault when he says (p. 62) that only one relic of the 
title has ever been known, and that ‘“‘it has been kept in Rome 
without intermission for more than sixteen hundred years.’’ But 
if it has been in Rome for sixteen hundred years, i.e., since 335, 
how did the pilgrim whom he calls ‘‘St. Anthony of Piacenza’’ 
come to state about the year 575 that when he was at the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem: ‘‘I also saw and held in my 
hand and kissed the title which was placed over the head of Jesus 
upon which is written ‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews’ ’’? 


3 See Duchesne, ‘‘Liber Pontificalis,”’ Vol. I, p. cviii. 
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And supposing even that the so-called Antoninus was mistaken in 
this, what can be the value of his testimony, which Mr. Gillett 
twice quotes (pp. 64 and 72), as bearing witness to the presence 
in Jerusalem of the crown of thorns and the holy lance? Still 
more serious is the difficulty created by the positive statement of 
the learned and very observant scholar, William Durandus, Bishop 
of Mende, a Roman by birth and education, who, about the year 
1291, tells us that in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris he saw the 
“‘tabula’’* on which Pilate wrote ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jews,’’ adding that he had also venerated in the same spot ‘‘the 
crown of thorns, the blade and handle of the lance, the purple 
robe in which Our Lord was mocked, the shroud in which His 
body was wrapped, the sponge, the wood of the cross, one of the 
nails, and many other relics.’’ 

It is the existence of so much conflicting testimony of this sort 
which, in our eyes, renders the arguments of Mr. Gillett and other 
champions of the minor relics of the Passion quite unconvincing. 
If the holy shroud was in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris when Duran- 
dus came to France for the Council of Lyons in 1274, as a jurist in 
the confidence of Pope Gregory X,* it cannot, as Mgr. Barnes sup- 
poses, have been at Besancon from 1208 to 1349. If the seamless 
garment of Our Lord was at the Lateran in the eleventh century 
and still intact, as the printed inventory implies, it cannot have 
been preserved at Trier from the time of St. Helen. Even Mr. 
Gillett seems to show more hesitation in his vindication of the 
nails and the lance, but here again he strains the evidence. He 
says very truly: ‘‘As to how many nails there were nobody has 
the slightest idea. The evangelists make no statement.’’ But 
when he adds: ‘‘It is only known that the hands and feet were 
pierced,’’ we may point out that the evangelists make no state- 
ment as to this either. The piercing of the feet is inferred from 
Psalm xxi, 17; but St. Ambrose clearly implies that there were only 
two nails found by St. Helen, and some of the earliest representa- 
tions of the crucifixion in art show no trace of wounds in the feet. 
If it be true that Constantine had one nail worked into a bit for 
his horse and another hammered out to fit his helmet, it is at least 
possible that he doubted whether these nails had pierced Our 
Lord’s hands, but thought that if they had been in contact with 
the cross (e.g., to fix the title in its place) they might very well 
serve as mascots. 

With regard to the holy shroud of Turin we have no wish to re- 


1 “Tabula in qua Pilatus scripsit ‘Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum’ quam 
vidimus Parisiis in capella Illustris Regis Francorum una cum spinea corona, 
etc.’’ Durandus, ‘‘Rationale Divinorum Officiorum,”’ Lib. vi, cap. 80, n. 10; 
and compare Lib. vi, cap. 77, n. 14. We have discussed this testimony in 
Tue Monta for May, 1930, p. 429. 

* Durandus was appointed a canon of Beauvais and Narbonne, and in 1279 
was made Dean of Chartres. 
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REFLECTIONS ON GOLD 


peat what has already been written at some length in these pages,’ 
but we may point out that the author of the book before us does 
not seem to have studied the subject very carefully before pro- 
nouncing so strongly in favour of the thesis of Mgr. Barnes and 
Mr. Proszynski. He tells us that the burns now seen in it were 
due to the fire at Besangon (!) not Chambéry, and suggests (p. 
84) that the Empress Eudocia (c. 439) may have carried away 
half the shroud from Jerusalem, because when Arculphus saw it 
three centuries later it was only eight feet long. One cannot help 
wondering whether in that case he supposes that the two pieces 
of the divided shroud came together again by miracle.’ 

Not to dwell upon other weak points in this well-intentioned little 
book we venture to regret that the author did not confine himself 
to describing and tracing the provenance of the principal relics of 
the Passion of which some account is available. The pages which 
he devotes to this aspect of the question show him to be pains- 
taking and diligent in collecting archeological details. If, as he 
says, the study of these memorials of the Passion ‘‘is but a cross- 
section of the history of Europe, linking up almost every period and 
phase of history from the beginning of the Christian era to the 
present day’’ such a task seems to demand not only enthusiasm 
but sober and very matured scholarship if it is to be brought to 
anything like a successful conclusion. 
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REFLECTIONS ON GOLD. 


Golden rule and mean and age, 
Deed of saint and word of sage— 
Here are things sans wage or gage, 
Golden worth that won’t be sold, 
Golden wealth that can’t be told— 
Prized or sized—in terms of gold. 


OR mankind gold has a primarily dual character, two main 
aspects and functions, very different now, though still react- 
ing on each other, the economic and the ornamental. Economic- 
ally gold has been used chiefly as a medium of exchange and a 
standard of value. But ever since the quantity theory about the 
influence of gold on prices arose, it has been seen that the economic 
function of gold is a waning function, and this decline will prob- 
ably continue should civilization continue to advance. For with 
the growth and improvement of methods of mutual debt-cancella- 
tion the need for a common medium in the exchange of goods and 
* See Tue Montu, January and February, 1903; February, 1930, p. 160, 
and July, 1930, p. 51. 
* The main trouble is that while the defenders of the shroud attach im- 
mense importance to any casual utterance, like that of Robert de Clary, which 
happens to fit in with their suggested explanation, they steadily ignore the 


fumerous other statements of travellers or chroniclers which are quite irrecon- 
cilable with it. 
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services must diminish, first relatively and then actually, while 
with the expansion of credit there will be a diminution of the need 
for media having essential value. Thus the part played by gold 
will tend to be limited to that of a normally inert reserve, a last 
resort and remedy for situations of sudden emergency. And this 
part may cease to be peculiar to gold or even to gold and silver 
combined ; for, owing to the need for greater quantity and the ad- 
vantages of varied quality, the financial reserves of the future 
may come to consist of mixed stores of commodities having the 
necessary character of lasting and stable value—that of gold is 
eminently lasting, not equally stable, though fairly so—value, too, 
not likely to be altered either considerably or incalculably by the 
tension and agitation of an international crisis. And a time may 
come when reserves, too, will be dispensed with. Even before 
this happens gold will probably have ceased to serve even as a 
nominal standard of value and have given place to some more 
suitable standard, expressed, perhaps, in quite abstract and con- 
ventional terms. 

In its esthetic and semi-zsthetic character, on the other hand, 
gold may still have a great future before it, the greater for the 
loss of its economic utility. This esthetic character belongs to 
gold in virtue of its most conspicuous quality, superb and splendid 
lustre. Silver has a lustre to some extent comparable, but ex- 
cept for the fact that the lustre of silver is really its own, one 
might say that gold here is related to silver much as the golden 
sun to the silvery moon, or again one might liken the relation 
to that between the golden curls of youth and the silvery locks 
of age. The steady glow of gold also perhaps deserves to be 
prized above the momentary sparkling of precious stones, though 
the two qualities can be combined with apt contrast in jewellery. 
To the lustre of gold is due, of course, its supreme power of adorn- 
ment, whether as worn on the person or as employed for useful 
material objects. Indeed, it is sometimes more than ornament; 
for it can give meet and forceful expression to the core of meaning 
in a function or character or of purpose in an instrument. Thus 
when the monarch is arrayed in his robes of state, his crown and 
sceptre—the latter less used nowadays—are of gold material, 
which serves to accentuate their emblematic representation of 
supreme dignity on the one hand and supreme authority on the 
other. Again, with the church and mighty cathedral, the dwell- 
ing-house of Him who reigneth omnipotent, gold is very aptly 
significant in the altar and on the altar itself in chalice, mon- 
strance and tabernacle. 

And it is in virtue of this quality of lustre that the term gold, 
and yet more the derivative golden, have been applied not only 
by easy transference to whatever in the world of nature possesses 
similar lustre but also by analogy to various excelling qualities, 
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mostly qualities of human well-being, merit, achievement in their 
rarest and highest, one might say their most shining, most lustrous 
forms. Indeed, the word golden is itself a golden jewel in that at 
once motley and magnificent treasure-store, the English language, 
or, to vary the metaphor, it figures as a golden ornament on that 
singular structure, half soaring edifice, half tumbling ruin.’ And 
the word is especially valuable in its analogical use, where the 
phantasm, the inward imagery, of lustre seems to give admirable 
symbolical expression to the glory inherent in the thing symbolized 
—golden deed, golden legend, golden opportunity, and so forth. 
Perhaps this use is most effective in poetry, as in the following 
stanza of Wordsworth’s poem to the cuckoo: 
And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen till I do beget 
That golden time again.* 

Similar, but less exalted, meanings attach to the words silver, 
silvern, silvery, which also in virtue of direct or analogical resem- 
blance are used to express natural features and human qualities, 
but of a lower order of excellence. Symbolism of the two precious 
metals is combined in the somewhat sardonic maxim that speech 
is silvern, but silence is golden. 

In conclusion, one may note that in the variety of indirect mean- 
ings attached to the word gold and its derivatives there is mani- 
fested an interesting contrast in men’s sentiments about the metal 
itself; for gold is also associated in figurative relation with a 
human quality notably base and harmful, namely the inordinate 
craving for material gain, which is summed up in such phrases as 
“greed’’—or ‘‘lust’’—‘‘of gold,’’ an alternative term for ‘‘gold’’ 
here being ‘‘filthy lucre.’’ The contrast is obviously traceable to 
the dual character of gold itself, the greed or lust having associa- 
tion with its now failing economic function. And so to some 
minds the touch of this adorning substance defiles, while its lustre 
seduces, and even in image and concept is reminiscent of the pas- 
sions and the cupidity of mankind, that lustre which for others 
gives noble expression to the grandest and most sublime realities 
of earth, the supreme things in human aims, efforts and achieve- 


ments. 
P. J. HUGHESDON. 


1 The above characterization of the English language may seem unwarrant- 
able; but it is clear, I think, that structurally the language long ago gave 
way under the load of its excessive importations, mainly from French and 
Latin. In fact, like the national culture generally and the nation itself— 
the English nation, and even more the British tri-nation—the national language 
is now in nature composite, its integrity not original in any sense, but the 
imperfectly achieved result of constant adjustment and compromise with attend- 
ant loss of much native power, especially the compounding power—compare 
with Greek or German in this regard. Its future, too, is as problematic as the 
future of the British Empire, and perhaps associated quite closely therewith. 

* The auxiliary verb in the third line seems awkward. Might not the line 
run thus: ‘‘And listen there till I beget’? 
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FR. GERARD HOPKINS AND THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 


Wi a genuine poet is also a Catholic priest, the working of 
his genius cannot be fully appreciated except by those who, 
knowing what the priesthood means to its possessor, are prepared 
to find his belief adding force and completeness and insight to his 
work. For the poet is primarily a seer, and the priesthood cannot 
but widen and intensify his vision. Those therefore who despise 
or ignore this source of spiritual illumination in the subject of their 
literary criticism are very sure to go astray in their estimates. In 
the April issue of New Verse, a number devoted wholly to the work 
and mind of Fr. Gerard Hopkins, we had illustrations in plenty 
of these inevitably distorted views, culminating in an attempt to 
psycho-analyse the poet in terms of the Freudian ‘‘philosophy.” 
But misunderstanding is unhappily not confined to those who are 
thus handicapped by their spiritual ignorance. A reviewer of that 


actual issue of New Verse, writing in the Colosseum for the June , 


quarter, delivers himself of a description of the ‘‘Spiritual Exer- 
cises,’’ the instrument whereby Hopkins’s whole inner life was 
moulded and developed, which is so perversely wrong that we can 
only regret its appearance in a periodical which aims, on the whole 
successfully, at estimating modern culture in the light of Catholic 
principles. Endorsing Mr. House’s rather arbitrary conclusion— 
“‘this (Hopkins’s) scrupulosity must have been accentuated by the 
practice of the ‘particular examen,’ ’’ the reviewer thus develops 
the theme— 


Man’s preoccupation is no longer directly with God, but 
with himself, with preparing the human vessel for the coming 
of grace. It is to this endless and inordinate self-scrutiny in- 
troduced at the Counter-Reformation by the Exercises that 
we owe the minute and elaborate analysis of sin, and the 
enumeration and classification of the different kinds and de- 
grees of sin which have become such a burden and a menace 
to our spiritual life (p. 158). 


Now, whatever has been the reviewer’s own spiritual experience, 
he has obviously no right to generalize from it and speak of the 
whole Catholic body being ‘‘burdened and menaced”’ by a specific 
knowledge of the moral ailments to which they are subject. The 
scrupulous and the spiritual hypochondriac are, of course, occa- 
sionally met with, but they surely do not preponderate in the 
Catholic community. We fear that confessors are much more 
familiar with the opposite phenomenon—Catholics whose con- 
sciences are only half-awakened and whose moral standards are 
lamentably low. However, it is in the reviewer’s attack on the 
‘‘Spiritual Exercises,’’ that powerful apparatus for moral reforma- 
tion and for spiritual perfection, the praise of which is in the 
mouths of so many Popes, that he shows his personal unacquain- 
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tance with the subject. It would be impossible for anyone really 
to experience a complete Ignatian retreat, and then speak of even 
one effect of it as inducing an ‘‘endless and inordinate self-scru- 
tiny” and a preoccupation with the study of sin. This view is 
doubtless one acquired at second-hand from biased sources. For 
as a matter of fact, people otherwise well-educated have sometimes 
fallen into these easy and false generalizations. It was a favourite 
theory of the late Dom John Chapman, O.S.B.' The well-beloved 
Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., seems to endorse it by an obiter dictum 
about the Jesuits’ ‘‘self-centred spirituality’’ in his ‘‘History of 
Europe.’” And it formed of late years the gist of the polemic 
waged by the Abbé Bremond end others of his school against the 
spiritual teaching of the Society. However, it may be readily re- 
butted by a study of the ‘‘Exercises’’ as a whole ; it cannot survive 
the making of them under a qualified director and, in face of the de- 
claration of competent authority, that of the Vicars of Christ it 
would seem no longer tenable by the faithful Catholic. We may 
grant that, since the ‘‘Book of the Exercises’’ was primarily in- 
tended as a guide for teachers, it is very apt to be misunderstood by 
inexperienced pupils. It is not meant to be wholly self-explana- 
tory: it requires an authentic interpretation. Thus it opens with a 
declaration of the creature’s duty as manifested by his origin and 
destiny: then, his de facto dereliction of duty with its consequences 
is stressed, and finally the rest of the book develops the motives for 
reform and advancement, the chief being the love and imitation of 
God made Man. Every wise builder first makes sure of his founda- 
tions. St. Ignatius calls for the profoundest self-knowledge pre- 
cisely because the resulting humility of soul can alone dispose a 
man to receive without danger God’s highest favours. On the 
other hand, to try to grow in the spiritual life without a keen 
appreciation of one’s own impotence and incapacity would be to 
court disaster. St. Augustine wisely prayed—‘‘let me know Thee, 
let me know myself.’’ And it is in proportion as one grows in 
knowledge of God, that one grows too in knowledge of one’s sin- 
fulness, and vice-versa ; so that advance in holiness actually means 
a greater, not a less, appreciation of the heinousness of sin and 
prompts a closer self-scrutiny to banish the least trace of it. The 
truth is that love of God and dread of sin are only two inseparable 
aspects of the creature’s longing for the union with his Creator 
for which he was made. 

Wherever knowledge of the Pope’s action has spread, this silly 
and uninformed criticism of the ‘‘Exercises’’ has ceased among 
Catholics. If in any particular case it persists, the Papal declara- 
tions may be presumed unknown. To refer only to his Holiness 
happily reigning, he has made two main pronouncements, his 

1 Ably analysed and refuted by C. C. Martindale, S.J., in ‘“Those Who Pray,” 


Tus Month, April, June, 1930. 
* See First Edition, p. 318. 
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‘*Summorum Pontificum’’ of July 25, 1922, an Apostolic Constity. 
tion appointing St. Ignatius ‘‘the heavenly patron of all spiritual 
exercises, and therefore of the institutions, sodalities, and associa- 
tions of whatever kind, which devote their efforts and their zeal to 
those who make them,’’ and his Encyclical ‘‘Mens Nostra’’ of De. 
cember 20, 1929, wherein he eulogizes the practice of making re- 
treats after the Ignatian method. In the latter, following as he 
said the tradition of his predecessors, he specifically refers to the 
‘*Exercises’’ as ‘‘a most wise and universal code of laws for the 
direction of souls in the way of salvation and perfection ... show- 
ing the way to secure the amendment of morals and to attain the 
summit of the spiritual life,’’ describes their power to ‘‘lead men 
up from sin to the supreme heights of prayer and divine love’’ and 
wishes that their practice be extended ‘‘everywhere throughout all 
the orders of Christian society.’’ He, at any rate, does not seem 
aware that their insistence on the fact and prevalence of sin consti- 
tutes ‘‘a burden and a menace to our spiritual life.’’ He is 
strangely oblivious of the danger that the intense personal devotion 
to Our Lord, which they aim at engendering, should result ina 
‘‘self-centred’’ spirituality. He would, we imagine, agree with us, 
Fr. Hopkins’s colleagues, that the effect of his having been steeped 
in them for the whole of his religious life can only have been to give 
him a profounder understanding of God and man and nature, and 
to provide, for whatever defects of character and temperament he 
was liable to, the most sound and effective remedies. 


It may be necessary, for the enlightenment of those outside the 
fold and of some within, to write at greater length on the religious 
life of Fr. Hopkins as revealed in his ‘‘remains,’’ but these few 
remarks may serve to rectify a false impression of the effect of his 
Jesuit training upon his development. 


j.K. 











EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps, or Post 
Office coupons from abroad alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
‘‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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America: Aug. 10, 1935. Manicheism in our Time, by W. T. 
Walsh. [Revival in many forms of the old heresy, wherever the 
guidance and control of Catholicism is rejected. ] 

CatHotic Heratp: Aug. 17, 1935. Fascism. [ Editorial, analysing 
the system and pointing out its inherent contradiction to the 
Christian ideal of human solidarity. | 

CatHotic Times: Aug. 16, 1935. Witness of Abyssinia to the 
Faith, by Rev. O. Bennett, C.P. [An interesting account of the 
chequered religious history of Ethiopia. | 

Ciré CHRETIENNE: Aug. 5, 20, 1935. Quelque Souvenirs sur la 
J.0.C., by Paul Garcet. [A description of the genesis of this 
great Belgian Workers’ Movement, which began its annual 
Congress on August 25th. } 

Cuiercy Review: Aug., 1935. Did Jacob tell a Lie?, by H. W. R. 
Lillie, S.J. [A description of the various vain attempts by theo- 
logians to explain away the Patriarch’s deceit. ] 

CoLossEUM: June, 1935. Christianity and Politics: a Manifesto. 
[A statement of the Catholic principles, spiritual and temporal, 
social and international, for which the periodical stands. ] 

CoMMONWEAL: July 5, 1935. The Negro Apostolate, by John La 
Farge, S.J. [Stresses the need of a truer Catholicism, in the 
U.S.A. faithful, towards coloured people. } 

Etupes: Aug. 20, 1935. Les Antécédents de I’ Atheisme soviétique, 
by Nicolas Brian-Chaninov. [The soil long prepared for formal 
unbelief by the influence of French philosophy and the soulless- 
ness of the official religion. ] 

IRisH EccLESIASTICAL REcorD: Aug., 1935. Anti-Christian Move- 
ments in Germany, by ‘‘Peregrinus.’’ [Describes the nature 
and extent of the two forms of denial of Christianity fostered by 
Nazi-ism. ] 

New Review (Calcutta): June, 1935. The Lutherans in Nazi 
Germany, by Konrad Fels. [An estimate of the present posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Churches and of the Romeward movement 
amongst them. } 

RevuE APOLOGETIQUE: Aug., 1935. La Création et les Créations 
successives, by P. N. Perrier. [An acute analysis of the con- 
ditions under which ‘‘Transformism’’ can be safely accepted by 
Catholics. ] 

TaBLet: Aug. 10, 1935. The Church in the New Africa, by the 
Archbishop of Westminster. [Progress, Perils, and Prospects 
in that vast Mission-field. ] 

Universe: Aug. 16, 1935. War from the Air. [ Editorial, stress- 

ing the need of absolute prohibition of aerial warfare in the com- 

mon interests of humanity. ] 












REVIEWS 


1—FROM CATHOLIC TO CALVINIST ' 


IR RICHARD’S energy in the cause of good Church music is 

unflagging. In this work he has rediscovered and made avail- 
able for modern use a number of fine virile tunes, which with a 
few exceptions, had long been lost in oblivion. It might seem at 
first a matter of surprise that a work apparently so essentially 
Calvinistic should be sent to THE MontH for review, and still more, 
that a Catholic musician should be its editor. However, the ex- 
planation is not far to seek. In spite of the popular notion which 
attributes metrical psalmody to Calvin, we must look for its origin 
further back, to a certain practice in the Catholic French Court. 
It was in reality the creation of Marot, court poet of Francis I. 
It had an instant vogue. Everyone, King and courtier alike, had 
his (or her) favourite psalm which he (or she) sang to a tune of 
his (or her) own choosing. The practice eventually spread to the 
French bourgeoisie and from them it was borrowed by Calvin. It 
was only when metrical psalmody was allied to heterodox Cal- 
vinistic verses that the Church condemned it, but Marot’s psalms, 
when delated to the theological faculty of the Paris University, 
were pronounced orthodox. Sir Richard’s object, then, in editing 
these Protestant Psalters is to bring to light some very fine music 
which, in reality, sprang from Catholic sources. This he has done 
with rare skill. It is a piece of salvage work for which all musicians 
should be grateful. 

Part I contains Sir Richard’s harmonies for these melodies, in 
short score. They are virile tunes and his harmonies are equally 
virile with a sixteenth-century flavour about them. Here we are 
a long way from the modern four-square hymn harmonies. Each 
vocal part is a joy in itself. The Glasgow tune is most interesting 
with its leap of a seventh towards the end. Sir Richard has kept 
these tunes unbarred, on the usual plea of greater freedom of 
rhythm. We wonder! Students of early English composers will 
find much to interest them in the ‘‘Psalms and Reports’’—Psalm 
xxi, p. 15, is a gem. The curious clash of F-sharp and F-natural 
together in the third bar on page 14 is strong meat. But the 
master-hand of Byrd has accustomed us to similar strong dis- 
sonances, e.g., in his ‘‘Civitas Sancti tui,’’ and ‘‘Ave verum.”’ 

The whole work is a rich storehouse of beautiful music. We 
would plead for an early issue of the first part in a practical form. 


4 The Scottish Psalter. Edited, with Modal Harmonies, by Richard Runci- 
man Terry. London: Novello. Pp. 360. Price, 15s. 
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The second part, although extremely interesting, is of value mainly 
from an antiquarian point of view. We are all, indeed, deeply 
indebted to Sir Richard for this fine piece of research work. 


2—RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE’ 


HOSE who are familiar with Mr. Christopher Dawson’s 

thought will not find much that is new in his latest book. In 
one sense it is not a new book at all, for it is in part a re-presenta- 
tion of articles which have appeared during the past two years in 
different periodicals. But for all that its appearance is to be wel- 
comed. Mr. Dawson is an acute and penetrating thinker and has 
an uncanny habit of understanding thoroughly the systems of 
thought and action with which he is dealing. He sees, as many 
Englishmen do not see, that Fascism is not an artificial move- 
ment of social reaction, but a new phenomenon, ‘‘a spontaneous 
reaction of Western or Central European society to the new con- 
ditions of the post-War epoch’’; that even in England parlia- 
mentarianism is facing a severe crisis and needs, above all else, a 
philosophy of action and a new ideal of political leadership; that 
“there is no necessary connexion between Christianity on the one 
hand, and the parliamentary democracy and economic liberalism 
of the nineteenth century on the other’’ ; that Communism, and to 
a lesser degree Socialism, is not simply a form of political organiza- 
tion, but a philosophy and a creed which challenges Christianity 
on its own ground by offering mankind a rival way of salvation 
and by setting up a ‘‘counter-church’’ with its own dogmas and 
its own moral standards and inspired by an intense will to world 
conquest. 

Mr. Dawson finds in the new political forces of post-War Europe 
acommon principle. It is a revolutionary spirit, impatient of com- 
promise and critical of tradition, but full of social idealism and 
zeal. It would build the new Jerusalem here on earth but, as he 
writes in a sentence that will surely be often quoted, ‘‘there are 
so many Jerusalems—there is the Russian Jerusalem that has no 
temple, and Herr Hitler’s Jerusalem that has no Jews, and the 
Jerusalem of the humanitarian reformer that seems all suburbs, 
but these Jerusalems are all at war with one another, and, what 
is worse, they are at war with the true Jerusalem which is the 
City of God.’’ These new Jerusalems can only be realized through 
the State. It is the State which is being exalted in these new 
political groupings, whether Communist or Fascist. A State is 
growing which will have very little in common with the old liberal 


1 Religion and the Modern State. By Christopher Dawson. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 154. Price, 6s. 
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State which claimed to be no more than a policeman and left men 
free to guide their lives by whatever religious or moral standard 
they chose to adopt. The new State will be universal and omni- 
competent. It will mould the mind and guide the life of its citizens 
from the cradle to the grave. 

What, then, is the position of the Church and of the individual 
Catholic within such a State? Mr. Dawson criticizes the fallacy 
that lies behind the facile solution offered by the Totalitarian State; 
he argues that the Christian social doctrine is far from being a 
negative one; he shows that Christianity possesses the solution 
by restoring the spiritual basis of man’s existence and thus lead- 
ing the way to a new order. 

Mr. Dawson is accused at times of pessimism. His outlook, 
we are told, is gloomy. (Maybe, this is what approves his writ- 
ings to a distinguished but saturnine dignitary of the Established 
Church.) This quite apart, his latest volume is of exceptional 
interest and will provide ample matter for reflection and concern 
for all those who care for spiritual freedom and for the destiny 
of the Church of God in the years to come. 

J.M. 


3—RELIGIOUS “‘PATTERNS” ' 


HIS book ‘‘continues the theme set forth in an earlier series 
entitled Myth and Ritual,’’ which maintained that, in early 
civilizations, myth and ritual were inseparable. Investigations 
confined to the Egypt-Canaan-Mesopotamian area seemed to show 
that the religions prevalent there enacted rituals, the due per- 
formance of which aimed at securing the well-being of the com- 
munity. Now, these rituals conformed to a general ‘‘pattern,” 
which consisted of the death and resurrection of the king, who 
was also the god; a combat in which the god conquered his ene- 
mies; a triumphal procession; an enthronement; a sacred mar- 
riage, and a ceremonial rite meant to fix the well-being of the State 
during the coming year. Part of this ritual comprised the recital 
or re-enactment of a ‘“‘myth,’’ or story which, in form at least, 
was offered as ‘‘historical,’’ and the ‘‘thing said’’ was held to have 
equal potency with the ‘‘thing done.’’ This former volume, then, 
tried to mark down this ‘‘pattern’’ of myth-ritual in the Nearer 
East, and to discover traces of it in Hebrew religion. The pres- 
ent volume pursues the ‘“‘later history of this pattern,’’ and is to 
indicate ‘‘its profound influence upon the history of civilization.” 
To our mind, owing to this very word ‘‘pattern,’’ the book is 
predestined to grave danger. Practically all schools of compara- 
tive religion have succumbed to the desire to make facts fit into 


1 The Labyrinth: a Symposium. Edited by S. H. Hooke. London: 
S.P.C.K. Pp. 290. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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patterns. The recurrence of the word ‘“‘pattern’’ in this book in- 
dicates almost an obsession. Quite apart from its value, it ir- 
ritates the reader almost beyond endurance and makes him far 
more suspicious, perhaps, than he need be. Observe that there is 
nearly always a “‘fashionable’’ word that confuses thought while 
it prevails—‘‘subjective,’’ ‘‘dynamic,’’ ‘‘complex,’’ ‘‘value,’’ 
“emphasis’’—and now, ‘‘pattern.’’ 

The first essay, on the Labyrinth, has an independent interest, 
though overloaded with masses of conjecture and, to our think- 
ing, exaggeration and generalization. Thus it is a pity that the 
word is used (in a semi-metaphorical way, reminding one of the 
exasperating metaphors that German psycho-analysts use) to 
describe the entire book. The word ‘‘Labyrinth,’’ for these 
writers, risks becoming as bad a bluff as ‘‘Oedipus-complex.”’ 
Anyhow, it is quite likely that ‘‘labyrinths’’ began by being temple- 
buildings within which royal-priestly persons performed partly 
magical rites connected with the dead king who was buried in the 
pyramid behind them. That labyrinths are found on the floors of 
a few important Christian churches does not at all prove that a 
“new religion cannot eradicate all the traditional forms and be- 
liefs of an ancient past.’’ Medieval Christianity was not a ‘‘new 
religion’’ ; and it is agreed that any ‘‘belief’’ connected with laby- 
rinths had died out many centuries before the design was used by 
Christians. Long before the Middle Ages a ‘‘labyrinth’’ was good 
fun, like a crossword puzzle; and the medievals were quite capable 
of admitting honest fun into their religion: their labyrinths were 
innocent diversions—difficult ways of getting to Jerusalem, or 
Heaven! The ‘‘form’’ is accidentally similar; the ‘‘belief’’ is es- 
sentially quite different, whatever you may say about corn-festi- 
vals or rites of immortalization. 

Father E. Burrows contributes a very learned and characteristic- 
ally charming chapter on ‘‘Some Cosmological Patterns in Baby- 
lonian Religion’’ (not that we never consider him fanciful). His 
conclusions seem very sensibly worked-out—though they have 
been rebuked by those who cannot perceive the originality of the 
minds of St. Paul (in the Epistle to the Hebrews) .and St. John 
(in the Apocalypse). It was not in the least ‘‘inevitable’’ (p. vii; 
Introduction) that the author of the Epistle should have conceived 
of celestial archetypes for the Temple and its furniture; nor that 
St. John should have conceived the ultimate Holy World-City 
like a ‘‘ziqqurrat’’ (for, certainly, I think he pictured it as a 
stepped pyramid, not a cube). The touchstone in all these matters 
is St. John’s use of the expression Logos. He started from doc- 
trine: took a current phrase, or picture, and corrected it till it 
suited what he wanted to say. 

We regret that we must think Mr. A. R. Johnson’s essay on 
“the Réle of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus’’ to be almost use- 
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less. Nearly all he says, by way of interpretation of psalms and 
practices, is well qualified by him (p. 91) as ‘‘not impossible.” 
Possibly it isn’t. Professor Oesterley’s essay on ‘‘Sabazios’’ is 
exceptionally interesting on its own account, though it seems para- 
doxical to use the word syncretism for describing the ‘‘last phase 
of the disintegration of the ancient pattern.’’ The fact that no 
one could tell you anything about Sabazios, ‘‘what he does or suf- 
fers,’’ is no logical ground for comparing his cult with Yahweh’s, 
about whose ‘‘myth’’ no one had anything to say either, unless 
you assume that the ‘‘prophets’’ got rid of all that. 
The Rev. Mr. Rankin’s essay on the feast of Hannukah stands 
rather aloof from the rest of the book, though he too uses the 
word ‘‘pattern’’ at least once. Its upshot is, that this feast was 
a ‘‘making orthodox’’ of a Dionysiac-Apolline festival which im- 
plies a far greater Hellenization of Jewish custom than we think 
probable. The real result is a yet clearer perception of how re- 
solutely genuine Judaism rejected paganization, despite all its 
fringes of apostasy. Hebrews could let themselves slip into 
idolatry: but they did not introduce exterior idolatries into their 
own cult, at any rate in their later periods; and when they did, 
the healthy Hebrew organism extruded them as soon as possible. 
Mr. Hooke’s own contribution to this volume (essay V1) is almost 
monomaniac about ‘‘pattern.’’ He seeks it in Jewish and Chris- 
tian apocalyptic. The ritual order of earth reproduces that of 
heaven, itself causing, and symbolizing, the recurrent seasons of 
the year or cycles of the world, with their appropriate emotions in 
the onlooker. His strongest argument is that the king-god motif, 
long banished from Judaism (if ever it existed there), reappeared 
as the saving-Messiah-motif; and his illustrations are mainly 
drawn from the apocalyptic beasts, especially the Dragon (Tiamat). 
But, as he says, it is ‘‘so easy’’ for such (or any) symbols to be- 
come detached from their context and ‘‘acquire a separate life of 
their own,’’ that little can be deduced from any of that. His 
thesis has to be this. There must have been, in the most ancient 
Hebrew cult and literature, that same ‘‘pattern’’ as is observable 
in the East at large. The prophets got rid of this. But so im- 
possible is it ‘‘to exterminate a pattern which has its roots in the 
oldest tendencies of human nature’’ (italics ours: the moment 
you read that sort of phrase you know where you are) that the 
Apocalypse revived it all, St. John actually re-introducing the 
otherwise long-discarded notion of a dying and rising god. In- 
deed, the Apocalypse re-introduces triumphal processions and 
sacred marriages and, in fact, every element in the immemorial 
‘‘pattern.”’ 
Much of the seventh chapter is vitiated by the juxtaposition of 
quite late pieces of Christian ritual with ancient ones, with which 
they have neither historical nor psychological connexion ; and by the 
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underlying notion that the early Christian lived in a world so ob-> 
sessed by ‘‘mystery’’ religions that he could not help adapting his 
language and cult accordingly. We believe this to be totally false, 
and that it took two and a half centuries before Christians either 
felt inclined to adapt ‘‘mystery’’ terminology to their purposes, or 
would have felt safe in doing so. We hold definitely that St. Paul, 
in particular, did nothing of the sort. The description of the 
liturgy of Mass is here pure waste of time. If the argument of 
the book is that living men believe in God, wish Him to help them, 
express their sentiments exteriorly, dislike dying, form societies 
in which ‘‘kings’’ are important, well, we knew all that. A philo- 
sophy of why human nature behaves like that might have been 
interesting, had it been possible; the underlying suggestion that 
Christianity has evolved inevitably according to a sort of cosmic 
pattern is here and there partially disclaimed, but is, none the 
less, made; if it amounts to more than saying that Christians 
too are men, it is misleading. We feel that the erudition in this 
book would have been much more interesting had it not been fitted 
into a—‘‘pattern.’’ 
C.C.M. 


4—RECENT BOOKS BY CATHOLIC 
PSYCHOLOGISTS * 


EVERAL important works by Catholic psychologists have 

recently appeared. Fr. A Gemelli, O.F.M., the genial and 
talented Rector Magnificus of the University of Milan, in collabora- 
tion with Professor G. Pastori, has completed a research on human 
speech-sounds by means of a specially designed form of mirror- 
oscillograph. The work describing this investigation is ac- 
companied by a separate volume of 85 plates giving excellent 
photographic reproductions of the actual oscillograms obtained. 
The method adopted has permitted the investigators to deal with 
sounds, syllables and words in their state of natural occurrence 
as components of continuous speech—they have not been limited 
to the investigation of isolated sounds and syllables produced in 
unnatural separation from their phrase-structure. The research has 
revealed hitherto unsuspected complications in the influence which 
vowels and consonants exert on each other, and in the conditions 

1 (1) L’Analisi electroacustica del Linguaggio. By Father A. Gemelli, O.F.M., 
and Professor G. Pastori. Milan: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 2 vols. 
Pp. 250 and 85. Price, 75.00 1. (2) Erfolgreiche Erziehung. By Father J. 
Lindworsky, S.J. Freiburg: Herder. Pp. 58. Price, 1.00 rm. (3) Psychologie 
der Aszese. Same Author and Publishers. Pp. viii, 96. Price, 1.40 rm. (4) 
Motor Adaptation and Accuracy. By Dr. H. McNeill. Louvain: Editions de 
l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. Pp. xiii, 303. Price unstated. (5) Geistes- 
fornung. By Dr. J. Castiello, S.J. Berlin and Bonn: Verlag Ferd. Diimmlers. 
Pp. 142. Price, 5.80 rm. (6) Die Instinkt-Psychologie William McDougalls. 


By Dr. F. Becker. Reichenberg: Verlag Gebriider Stiepel. Pp. 88. Price, 
3-00 rm. 
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existing during the transition from syllable to syllable and word to 
word. The two volumes will form a standard work of indis- 
pensable value to scientific phoneticists. 

No one who is interested in modern ‘‘Youth Movements”’ can 
afford to neglect the German contributions to this subject. From 
the pen of Fr. J. Lindworsky, S.J., professor of psychology in the 
German University of Prague, come two small books, whose great 
value is in contrast with their small compass. To the making of 
the first has gone the author’s long experience as student, prefect, 
schoolmaster, priest, spiritual guide, psychiatrist, psychological 
experimentalist and university professor. With the conciseness 
which is characteristic of Lindworsky’s writings, he discusses the 
principles which must be borne in mind by those who would achieve 
success in that greatest of all human arts, the training of youth. 
Hopes are entertained that this little book may before long appear 
in an English translation. Meanwhile it should be passed over 
by no one who is interested in the important pedagogical and 
social problems of education. The key-note of the book is the 
stress laid on the question of aim in education. 

Lindworsky’s second book, of rather larger compass, treats 
of the spiritual life from a practical point of view, brought into the 
closest relation with well-established psychological principles, too 
often lost sight of in this connexion. The author says: ‘‘To be 
able to present this little book to the Church and to make its lessons 
known with emphasis, was after all the meaning and reason of my 
life. In it is weighed and valued all that I have experienced and 
learnt, all that I have suffered and wherein I have failed.’’ In this 
book also special attention is paid to the question of training the 
young, especially those destined for the priesthood and religious 
life. In these days, when we are so much plagued by the super- 
ficial comments on religious subjects of writers with a smattering of 
psychological knowledge, we welcome this work from the hands 
of one whose European reputation is a guarantee of his com- 
petence, and whose fitness for the task is further attested by the 
imposing list, given at the end of the book, of more than 150 con- 
tributions to psychological literature, published over a period of 
25 years by Lindworsky himself, and, under his direction, by his 
pupils. 

Dr. Harry McNeill was recently admitted to the seldom-granted 
degree of ‘‘Maitre Agrégé’’ of the Philosophical Institute of the 
University of Louvain, on the completion of a long and arduous 
research on the characteristic degradation of form of oft-repeated 
complicated manual movements. He has published the results of 
that work in the above-mentioned book. Dr. McNeill’s work has 
all the advantages which derive from concentration on a com- 
paratively small portion of the field to be investigated. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that such austere concentration is 
almost a necessary condition for successful work in experimental 
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psychology, and it is certain that much otherwise excellent experi- 
mental work has been wasted, just because the investigator’s aim 
was too diffuse and unspecified. Quite apart from the important 
bearing of Dr. McNeill’s investigation on movements such as 
typing, assembling and similar manipulative and manufacturing 
skills, more than a hint is given of the possibility of designing a 
handwriting that would not tend to deteriorate under the stress 
of rapid, frequent and long-continued use. Probably a number 
of different designs would be needed to suit the requirements of 
individuals of different motor types. Moreover, a work of such 
first-class scientific quality is sure to be of great theoretical value 
in directing the attention of psychologists to analogous re- 
lations existing in other fields of the subject. 

Dr. J. Castiello, S.J., working at the University of Bonn under 
the direction of that distinguished Catholic psychologist and 
philosopher, Professor Siegfried Behn, has brought an original 
investigation into the value of ‘‘formal training’’ to a brilliant close, 
and describes the results in the book here noticed. The problem 
of ‘‘formal training’’ might be popularly formulated in this way : 
“In fitting the pupil for the business of life, is it better to endeavour 
to train his general powers of mind by means of such subjects as 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, logic, etc., (formal training), or to 
give him instruction in more immediately useful subjects such as 
chemistry, experimental physics, book-keeping and other com- 
mercial subjects, manual work, etc.,(material training)?’’ What- 
ever system they adopt, most educators cherish the hope that at 
least an element of formal training will result from their efforts— 
that competence acquired in a particular subject will carry with 
it at least some increase of general ability. Using, as his material, 
pupils in the three types of German secondary school, which cor- 
respond fairly closely to the Classical, Modern and Science sides 
of an English public school, Dr. Castiello set out to explore the 
conditions under which an ability acquired in one sphere of training 
could be transferred most effectively to another sphere. He en- 
deavoured also to lay his finger on that element in a newly-acquired 
ability, which is responsible for the increase in general ability, or 
for greater ease in acquiring some further specific ability. The 
author has taken full notice of everything that has been written on 
this subject in the European languages, and this knowledge, 
coupled with that derived from his own investigations, has enabled 
him to make a most important contribution to the psychology of 
pedagogy. His results are too far-reaching to be dealt with 
adequately here, but it may be noted that there is a good deal of 
evidence leading us to suppose that formal training (i.e., the 
transference of competence acquired in one particular ability, to an- 
other particular ability, or to general ability) takes place mainly on 
the level of education, and not on that of mere instruction. This 
supports the thesis which Lindworsky so fruitfully develops in his 
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that all other pedagogical aims must be subordinated to this prin. 
cipal aim. But where character-formation is aimed at, motives and 
ideals are of paramount importance, and thus it is that right at the 
very outset, the educator is brought face to face with the question 
of religious values—if he turns aside from this problem, he must 
renounce all hope of real success. 

Professor William McDougall is an acknowledged authority 
on the difficult subject of Instinct. Dr. F. Becker has published 
a critical treatment of McDougall’s theory, which will be welcomed 
by psychologists who realize how much room still remains for the 
further development of this important branch of psychology. 


J.L.K. 





SHORT NOTICES 
Mora THEOLOGY. 


R. CAPPELLO, S.J., has concluded his admirable work on the 

Sacraments by the publication of the volume on Sacred Orders 
—Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramentis, Vol. II, Part iii, de 
Sacra Ordinatione (Marietti: 27.00 1.). There is an appendix of 
some thirty pages on the discipline of the Oriental Churches. In 
all his works on the Sacraments, Father Cappello has rightly dealt 
with them from the aspect of Canon Law; he has also given us 
copious historical notes, which make the subject clearer and more 
interesting, particularly in the case of Sacred Orders. There is an 
interesting article on Deaconesses (p. 65), a long account of the 
matter and form of Sacred Orders (p. 108 sqq.), an article on the 
necessary intention (p. 313 sqq.), and valuable pages on clerical 
vocations. We believe that Father Cappello has helped to intro- 
duce a new method of treatment in the Moral Theology of the 
Sacraments, and for the future the Canon Law of the Sacraments 
should not be dealt with as a separate subject. It will be noted that 
Father H. Davis, S.J., in his authoritative Moral Theology, re- 
viewed in our last issue, follows this method. 


CATECHETICAL. 

Father R. G. Bandas is one of the greatest experts in America 
in the teaching of religion, as his former books have shown. In 
Catechetics in the New Testament (Coldwell: 6s. 6d.), he de- 
scribes what underlies his method, setting before catechists first, 
the example of Christ the Teacher, then, that of St. Paul, and 
finally, in an appendix, discussing St. Augustine’s way of work- 
ing. By many interesting illustrations Father Bandas shows how 
Our Lord used the recognized methods to bring home His teach- 
ing to the minds of the rough Galileans, disdaining no artifice of 
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speech that will serve His purpose. Incidentally he gives a list 
of the parables, and the special aim of each—a list which will be 
of service to teachers and preachers. His comments on St. Paul 
emphasizing the dignity of teaching, cannot but stimulate all those 
who have given themselves to this work. The book is full of ex- 
cellent and practical suggestion, and seems to be the fruit of lec- 
tures actually delivered. 

Many excellent books are now written to make instruction in the 
Faith really practical; among them Religious Teaching in the In- 
fant School, by a Sister of Notre Dame (Sands: 3s. 6d.), deserves 
special mention. It is divided into four parts: 1. Main events in 
the Life of Our Lord; 2. Doctrine to be taught to infants; 3. Prac- 
tical religious knowledge; 4. Preparation for First Confession and 
First Holy Communion. The author excels in two things, and 
these for a book of this kind are surely the most important; in 
the simple language in which she can express to a child ideas the 
most difficult, and in the multitude of plain questions she suggests 
to see that an instruction has been understood and taken in. The 
interspersed prayers, by which she shows a child how to utter 
its soul to God, are so good that they move a much older reader; 
while the practical hints she gives to a teacher prove an experi- 
enced hand which has not feared to descend to the child’s level so 
that it may lift it up. 

Canon Law. 


A short treatment of canonical procedure for diocesan curiae and 
tribunals has been written by Ivo Benedetti, S.Th.D., viz., Ordo 
Judicialis Processus Canonici Instituendi, pro Curiis et Tribu- 
nalibus Dioecesanis (Marietti: 8.00 1.). Such a summary of the 
correct procedure has long been needed, and we are sure that the 
work will be most valuable to all who are and will be engaged in 
these cases. The author has classified what must have often 
proved to be a troublesome and complicated procedure. The 
specimen case in a matrimonial cause, set out on pages 85 to 110, 
is particularly instructive. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Faith comes to some originally by inheritance and upbringing, 
to others as a result of reason and research, to others, again, by 
a kind of vision, a flash, which produces ‘‘certainty more sure 
than reason.’’ The discussion of these, as seen in the Pensées, 
is the main thesis of Etudes sur Pascal de |’Automatisme a Ia 
Foi, by Georges Desgrippes (Téqui: 14.00 fr.). The discussion 
leads of necessity to a further analysis of the difference between 
what may be called ‘‘natural’’ or ‘‘customary,’’ and inspired faith; 
in other words, between faith as it is led up to by natural pro- 
cesses, and faith as it comes from God. In all the four studies the 
author proves the theological correctness of Pascal; in the last he 
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gives a satisfying analysis of Pascal’s religious mind, concluding 
in an appendix with the difference between Pascal and Descartes. 
One might almost call the book a study of the psychology of con- 
version according to the mind of Pascal. 

Again the old truth which is ever new is restated by Father 
F. J. Mueller in his book Christ, another useful volume of the 
Science and Culture Series (Coldwell: 6s. 6d.). The author begins 
with the perennial question : What think you of Christ? and pro- 
ceeds to give his answer, step by step, from the discussion of the 
divinity and the sacred humanity, to many of the necessary conse- 
quences. He combines in his answer dogma and scripture, and 
has before him, partly the sceptic, but still more the average man, 
who may be supposed to be willing to accept the truth when he 
sees it. The style is that of Father Mueller’s other books; blunt 
and emphatic, above all when he has to comment on the results 
of unbelief. 

HoMILETIC. 


Readers of the Catholic Times, and others, will welcome, in 
Things Temporal and Timeless (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), fifty-two 
of Dr. Arendzen’s weekly meditations which have appeared regu- 
larly in that paper. The subjects are of the most varied kind, sug- 
gested, for the most part, but by no means always, by the Sunday 
Epistles. All are good, simple, straightforward; at times, as in 
‘‘The Happiness of the Faith,’’ or in ‘‘Creeping to the Cross,” 
Dr. Arendzen writes from the depth of his soul. Or again, in 
such short meditations as ‘‘The Eucharist the Extension of the 
Incarnation’’ he draws upon his theological knowledge, compress- 
ing much into a small space. He never forgets the simplicity of 
his audience, but neither does he forget that his essential work is 
to instruct. In this the zeal of the author never flags. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


There are many who will value Father Vincent McNabb’s book, 
The Craft of Prayer (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), as among the best 
things he has ever done. In brief it is a series of lessons in prayer, 
all founded on the ‘“‘Our Father.’’ The instructions have been 
given at different times and in different places, therefore there is 
some repetition ; but this is no disadvantage, so clear, and earnest, 
and humble, and simple is the teaching. Father McNabb’s prayer 
is one of petition; even in such simplicity he finds the highest and 
the most absorbing meditation and contemplation. A striking 
characteristic of the book is the number of telling sentences which 
hold the mind and provide food for much thought—‘‘Our Lord 
could not have an ecstasy. An ecstasy is an imperfection’’; ‘‘We 
must not pray because we love Prayer, but because we love God’’; 
“*People are now so bewildered that they have to deceive them- 
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selves by putting the clock back”’ ; ‘‘God has made desire the most 
essential form of our prayer’’; ‘‘St. Thomas Aquinas makes prayer 
an act of the practical intellect, setting all things in order’’ ; ‘‘Con- 
templation is looking at something,’’ and so on. And there is 
very much more of the same kind of teaching, simple, practical and 


true. 
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LITURGICAL. 


A new edition of the Liber Usualis (Desclée: 7.40 belgae), edited 
by the Solesmes Benedictines, with Introduction and Rubrics in 
English, will surely be welcomed with much gratitude in all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries where the cause of Plainchant is progress- 
ing. Priests and choirmasters in many small parishes, are strug- 
gling to obey the Holy Father’s wishes with regard to the estab- 
lishing of Plainsong as the normal musical rendering of the Mass 
and Office. The task is a hard one, the choir often being com- 
posed of hard-working men and girls who have neither time nor 
opportunity for the study of Latin, and for whom the Latin Rubrics 
and Introduction must have afforded much difficulty, even in cases 
where the choirmaster is a priest. This difficulty is now overcome, 
and the members of a choir can easily read them for themselves, 
and a new interest is given to their study of Plainchant which 
will help towards a more prayerful and accurate rendering. An 
important feature of the book is the inclusion of the Masses for 
all Feasts ranking as Doubles. 


HISTORICAL. 


Dr. Rogers has made excellent use of his sources, original manu- 
scripts and contemporary publications, in making the important 
contribution to the history of the Irish Question at the end of the 
eighteenth century, embodied in his recent volume, The Irish 
Volunteers and Catholic Emancipation (B.O. & W.: 12s. 6d.). In 
tracing the influence of the Irish Volunteers, essentially a Pro- 
testant body, in the early days of the fight for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, he has thrown new light on an aspect of the movement which 
has never before been submitted to adequate examination. Cer- 
tain points stand out clearly: the generous liberalism of Ulster, 
and particularly of Belfast: the complications caused by the amal- 
gamation of the two questions of parliamentary reform and Catho- 
lic emancipation ; and the zeal with which the British Government 
seized the opportunity of driving a wedge between Catholics and 
Protestants by warning the latter of the threat to their vested in- 
terests latent in the emancipation of their allies. The leading 
characters are well portrayed, Lord Charlemont, Tone, Grattan, 
Flood, and the lesser lights such as John Keogh, Dr. William 
Drennan, and a host of others receive due recognition for the 
really immense services they rendered to the cause of Catholic 
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Emancipation. Apart from its intrinsic historical value, Dr. 
Rogers’s book is, by implication, an appeal for friendlier and more 
sympathetic relations between northern and southern Ireland, and 
it should be read by all interested in Ireland and the Irish. 

Yet another admirable volume in the series ‘‘Studies in Ameri- 
can Church History,’’ is The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana 
(1700—1763), by Rev. Jean Delanglez, S.J. (Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C.). The author’s exhaustive bibliography, cover- 
ing many pages, shows how thoroughly he has done his work; 
though the ground has been covered before by other writers, 
none have given it such close attention, or have had access to so 
much original material, as the author has unearthed. As we read 
we are impressed by the human element which runs through the 
whole account. In the midst of heroic sacrifices and martyrdoms, 
God still allows men to be only men; He builds up His kingdom 
in spite of human bickerings and quarrels. Perhaps the story is 
only the more heroic on that account. There is a thoroughness 
manifested in all the 500 pages of this volume which gives it a 
high place in the series. 

In his usual familiar style, more as if he were speaking than 
writing, Father Aloysius Roche, in The Light of Other Days 
(B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), makes a successful attempt to show the 
ordinary reader both what is meant by the Ages of Faith, and 
what it was like to live in them. He shows us how, with all their 
crudeness and even their sin, the Faith nevertheless was part and 
parcel of everything that entered into life in those days, even to 
the smallest trifles; how from that simple fact everything English 
really came; how it cultivated in men consideration for others, 
especially for women and children. Many more good things are 
discovered in this little book, illustrating the life of a bygone age; 
it is a work that displays not a little reading and research. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A pamphlet life of Blessed Richard Reynolds, Bridgettine Monk 
of Syon, by Father Ernest Graf, O.S.B., of Buckfast (Catholic 
Records Press, Exeter: 3d.), has been written to commemorate 
the fourth centenary of the subject’s martyrdom. Now that St. 
John and St. Thomas have been canonized, it is to be hoped that 
the canonization of their companion will soon follow. The author 
has ably summarized what is already known of Blessed Richard; 
he has also added the result of researches of his own. Some beauti- 
ful illustrations, by a nun of Syon Abbey, South Brent, add to the 
attractiveness of a very taking booklet. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has made the name of Molokai im- 
mortal, but only because, as he himself says, he found there men 
and women whose lives struck him to silence and made him adore. 
Among these was Mother Marianne, in whose honour he wrote a 
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special poem. There is, therefore, a special interest attached to 
the life of Mother Marianne of Molokai, by L. V. Jacks (Mac- 
millan: 8s. 6d.), and the author has done wisely in allowing her 
story to develop of itself under his pen. Not the least interesting 
chapter is that entitled: ‘‘Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ but among 
so many good things it is difficult to choose. The simple, straight- 
forward, confident, selfless character of Mother Marianne becomes 
as we read a memory not easily forgotten. She died on August 9, 
1918. The book concludes with an account of the Sisters of St. 
Francis in the Hawaiian Islands, and a note on Leprosy. 

It is a strange fact that while many lives of saints of less his- 
toric importance are written and re-written, some of those who 
have ‘‘made history’’ are known almost not at all. For instance, 
it is strange that the Life of Saint Raymond of Pennafort, O.P. 
(Coldwell: 6s. 6d.), by Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., edited by 
C. M. Antony, should be the first Life of the saint in English. Yet 
beyond any doubt he is one of the great ornaments of the Domini- 
can Order, comparable with St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. This being so, it is fortunate that the work has been 
done by one so competent as the late Father M. Schwertner, O.P.., 
and we congratulate those who have published the book after his 
death. The Dominican professor, the co-founder of the Order 
of Our Lady of Ransom, the preacher of a crusade, Master General 
of the Dominican Order, under whose regime it found its final 
definition, author of the Decretals, which have been the ground 
of all Canon Law for seven hundred years, zealous missionary 
among Jews and Saracens, and withal a model friar—such is the 
man of many parts described in this all-too-short biography. 

How our new English saints have been portrayed to French 
readers may be seen in a beautiful little book, Deux Saints Ang- 
lais: John Fisher, 1459—1535, Thomas More, 1478—1535, by 
Joseph Delcourt (Bonne Presse: 3.00 fr.). The author gives his 
sources, which are most of the Catholic literature which has ap- 
peared in England in recent months and before. This, with true 
French analytical skill, he has carefully sifted, and then has drawn 
two portraits, delineating both the lives and characters of our two 
hero-saints. He has paid special attention to the writings of our 
martyrs, indicating their place in their lives. There are several 
appropriate illustrations, from well-known sources, which add to 
the interest of the book. 

To conclude his long series of volumes of catechetical instruction 
published during the course of many years, Chanoine Duplessy 
now gives us Le Pain des Grands (Téqui: 1st vol., 12.00 fr.). 
This portion of his work is to be completed in three volumes; the 
first is entitled ‘‘Vérités 4 Croire.’? He warns us that this is not yet 
another course of instruction; it is rather a complement, provid- 
ing the instructor with all manner of ‘‘evidence, facts and anec- 
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dotes’’ with which to illuminate his lessons. Indeed it is a small 
encyclopedia of illustrations, solemn and humorous, drawn from 
many sources, showing the same wide reading which one has often 
noticed in the canon’s other books. Even for one who has not 
his ‘‘Cours d’Instruction,’’ on which this book is founded, we 
think the canon’s collection of examples will be found extremely 
useful. 

A small book has appeared in the ‘‘Great Lives’’ series, entitled 
Wolsey, by Ashley Sampson (Duckworth: 2s.). To depict Wolsey 
in his true light, the background is of vital importance, but the 
background in this book is painted in a few too sweeping splashes. 
Clearer thought and expression as to the nature of the Catholic 
Church, the scope of its activities in England, and the state of the 
monastic houses before the Reformation, would have resulted 
in the avoidance of assumptions which have no historical founda- 
tion. Regarding Wolsey’s private life, no amount of unsupported 
impeachment is in itself a proof of guilt. As to his public life, the 
author has, in some minor details, weighed both sides of the ques- 
tion, but unfortunately he has not deemed this necessary in mat- 
ters of grave import. Wolsey’s character is a complex one, and 
had the writer of this little book made more careful use of some 
of the works quoted in his bibliography, he would have produced 
a more truthful psychological analysis. On the whole, the little 
book can be safely read only by those who are otherwise well- 
informed. With his promising style, the author is capable of 
doing better things. 

A companion volume in the same series is Prince Charles 
Edward, by Carola Oman (Duckworth: 2s.). The authoress ap- 
proaches the subject somewhat ironically, nor does she seem to 
realize the force of the religious question at issue, which involved 
the most celebrated families of Europe in the Stuart cause, and 
was a powerful element in the loyalty of the Highland clans. In 
accordance with the judgment of reputable British historians, 
Principal Grant-Robertson says that the Prince’s father ‘‘was 
traduced after he was dead. He refused to the end to sell his 
soul and his religion for the chance of a heretic crown.’’ His son 

Charles Edward was a man of similar mettle and there is no com- 
petent authority for the writer’s suggestion of ‘‘his renouncement 
of Roman Catholicism.’’ The latter part of the book deals, with- 
out much reticence, with the domestic intrigues and moral fail- 
ings in which the Stuart cause became involved in the end. The 
book, on the whole, is readable, but of little historical weight. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


In architecture, as in all things where there is life, there is 
change and progress, but neither of these need imply either ec- 
centricity or revolution. Mere imitation of the past is no sign of 
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life; on the other hand, when we search for something new, we 
must not be surprised if occasionally mistakes are made. Father 
Benedict Williamson, in How to build a Church: what to do and 
what to avoid (Ouseley: 10s. 6d.), writes a timely book, full of 
sane counsel, welcoming modern forms, but warning us against 
their faults and eccentricities. He founds his ecclesiological teach- 
ing on that of St. Charles Borromeo, but has always in mind 
modern conditions, modern materials, and the modern desire to 
express itself in new ways. The author, speaking as an experi- 
enced architect, descends to details, and gives sound advice, both 
on the building of a church and on its preservation. 

A book called Why Marry?, by Mrs. Sybil Neville-Rolfe (Faber 
& Faber: 3s. 6d.), will not commend itself to Catholics. Though 
it contains a good deal of useful advice to people who are thinking 
of marrying, it is disfigured by statements with which Catholic 
morality is at variance. For instance, the blessing given by the 
authoress to eugenic sterilization and contraception, and the state- 
ment that ‘‘New conventions for youth are required which will give 
opportunity to sex-play’’ (p. 150), with many others equally in- 
defensible, indicate only another attempt to break away from tradi- 
tional Christian ethic, and to broaden the path for a ‘“‘new 
morality’’ which, in the long run, would cause great harm, morally 
and physically, to the human race. 

We can confidently recommend Ideal Motherhood, by Dr. Mary 
Kidd, M.B., London, with Foreword by Dame Louise Mcllroy, 
M.D.., D.Sc. (B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d.), to every young woman who 
has marriage in view. It is a book of the right sort, since it 
treats matters of sex and expectant motherhood in a truly rever- 
ential spirit. The book deals with rules of health all through 
the period of pregnancy, and what particular principles to apply 
at each stage of the process. We believe, without the slightest 
misgiving, that if the innumerable books that deal with the 
avoidance of pregnancy were supplanted by this one, there would 
be crowds of happier children and more healthy mothers, and a 
more prosperous nation, relieved of an intolerable economic strain. 
The Catholic body, and indeed the people generally, need books 
of this sort, and we hope that Dr. Kidd will continue to put her 
expert knowledge at the service of the public, and thus counteract 
the immoral propaganda unhappily furthered by others of her sex. 

Another Catholic doctor, Mary G. Cardwell, M.D., has compiled 
the booklet called Some Aspects of Child Hygiene (Pitman : 3s.), 
primarily for teachers. It is based on the Hygiene Syllabus of the 
Board of Education for Training Colleges. Dr. Cardwell has 
confined her treatment to the matter of healthy living in its relation 
to normal birth and growth, and to the premonitory signs of disease 
in school children. Particularly helpful to teachers are the chapters 
on the Tired Child, the Difficult Child, the Mental Cripple, and 
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the Correct Posture. 


chapter, takes the only safe view in sex instruction. 
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We believe that Dr. Cardwell, in the last ” 
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struction should never be given to a class; it may be given to 
individual adolescents (very rarely to young children) when the 


need is quite obvious. 


The many diseases to which the child is © 


liable are explained in chapter iii, and the warnings there given 
should be most carefully attended to by teachers and parents. 
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